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Art. 1. Pbhilofophical and Literary Ejffays. By Dr. Gregory, 
of Edinburgh. 2 Vols. 8vo. g5op. Price 12s. in Boards. 
Edinburgh, Creech. London, Cadell.“ 1792. 

‘Tne queftion concerning liberty and neceffity has long been 
the crux metaphyficorum. While the difputants on either fide 
have maintained their ground with great ability and perfever- 
ance, the point in difpute has ftill remained undecided. An 
eminent profefior, in a fchool which has long been diftinguifhed 
for its love of fcience, undertakes to untie this Gordian knot. 
Of the eflays, which Dr. Gregory in his title page gives the 
public reafon to expect, only one at prefent appears; and this 
rather deferves to be called an elaborate differtation than an 
eflay. The fubjeét is, the difference between the relation of 
motive and action, and that of eaufe and effect, in phyfics, ex- 
plained on phyfical and mathematical principles: the defign, 
to overturn a doétrine which has in the prefent day fo many able 
advocates, that of philofophical neceflity. 

To prepare the way, Dr. G. in an Introduction which is ex- 
tended to the length of more than 300 pages, offers this Effay to 
the attention of the learned, as a part of a more extenfive under- 
taking, An Effay towards an Inveftigation of the exac? Import and 
Extent of the common Notion of the Relation g Gauje and Effeé?. 
Several judicious obfervations are here made to prove that, in 
the prefent ftate of fcience, fuch an inveftigation is neceflary ; 
and the manner in which the author hopes to profecute the in- 
quiry with greater fuccefs than has hitherto been done, is 
pointed out. P. xxi. 

‘ There are, among things and events,” our author juftly re- 
marks, ¢ feveral different relations, all of which have occahonally 
been expreffed by the terms Cau/e and Effect. It mutt therefore 
be an important object in philofophy to attend to all thefe different 
Relations of Event, to invettigate as far as poflible the nature of 
every kind of Caufe, to afcertain the peculiar province of each, and 
to referevery kind of event or effect to its own proper caufe or 
principle of change. And if we find that many events, proceed 
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from a concurrence or co-operation of two or more different kinds 
f caufes, it mutt be the butinefs of philotophy to afcertain fuch 
incurrence, and to difeover what fhare each kind of caufe has in 
he production of thofe phanomena which we obferve and reter to 
nem. 

Many gee ery have overlooked, what appears to me ob- 
vious to our unafitted faculties » and generally acknowledged by 

nkind, and what I find on the mott careful examination to be 
true, that there are many different relations, as well as different 
kinds of event, many different kinds of caufes, and often the con. 
currence of feveral kinds of caufes in the pro ducvdion of one event. 
And fuch philofo phers, in conic quence of their inattention to fome 
of thefe obvious truths, and an ill- judged ured ill-placed love of 
fimplicity, and an cager delirc, to Ww hich we are by nature prone, 
of referring things to as few principles as poilib le, have fometimes 

fallen into confulion and crror, cven of the moft extravagant kind, 
in their {peculations ; vy endeavouring to refer ev ery kind ot event 
or effe& which they obferved to one kin nd of caufe. ‘The kind of 
eaufe which has been thus favoured in preference to all others, 
and rear led as the only prit nciple of change, has been different 
with different philof sebd rs, according to their feveral taftes or fan- 
cies, and verv much according to the kinds of event and caufe 
which had chiefly engaged their attention. ‘The inevitable con- 
fequence of this conduct has been, to perplex this effential part of 
philot ophy, and to retard the progrefs both of phyfical and me- 
taphyheal feience. And it is chiefly by following the very op- 
polite conduct, that I think we may hope to acquire real und ifetul 
7 iowledge of the fubject in aueftion ; by attending to thofe dit- 
ences, which have been fo generally difregarded among the 
fot eral kinds of events, and of caufes, and of relations of event 
and caufe, and to the frequent co-operation of different kinds of 
caufes; with a fixed diftruit of all the philofophie: al notions and 
doctrines that have ever been inculeated on the fubject; but with 
due regard to the natural fugcettions of the human faculties, aad 
a facred reverence to thofe tundamental laws of human thought, 
accarding to me ich even our obiervations mutt be made, as wellas 
our inferences drawn, and our ultimate opinions sonmeds” 

Dr. Gree gory is of opinion, that wnde valuable difcoveries 
are da iily making in phyfics, no difcoveries ever have been, or 
ever can be, made in metaphylics, In fupport of this epinion 
he reafons thus: P. xxxvii. 

* This important difference refults neceffurily from the differ- 
ence of the fubject in phyfical and in metaphy ical i ings uiries. In 
the tormer, the fubject is the events that occur in the material 
world, and th " propertie sand the relations of every kind of body ; 
whi ch cannot be k aoWn to Us directly or immediately by any kind 
ot confcioutnefs or intuition, but muft be learned bv ca areful ob- 
fervation and experiment, and frit induction from thefe: ip the 
litter, the fubject is human thought, the laws of which, that is) 
the genet al facts or principles relating to w hieh, i it is the bufiacfs 

€ the me taphyfician to explore acc urately, and to defcribe faith, 
tull) Burin them he can find nothing new or wonderful, either: 
to 
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to himfelf or to others: nothing furely can be conceived more fami- 
liar, or better known to mankind, than their own thoughts. Any 
uit account of them will appear at once to all men natural and 
true. as an accurate defcription ora eood picture of any familior 
obrect would do: any talfe account of them will at once appear 
to all men ttrange and wonderful, agd will at once be rejected, or 
at leaft ereatly dit truited by them; jut as a very bad defeription 
of any tamiliar obje¢t, or a bad portr: ait of an intimate friend, 
wor uld be. Even the more general tacts with refpe t to human 
thought, which in one point of view may appear the moft abitrute, 
as being the moft uncommon fubjects of converfation, or of difl- 
as and feparate attention, will, on a clofer infpection, be found 
the mot! familiar of all, and the beit known; they occur the moft 
vadeeae ; not indeed fimply, but in combination with various 
ter lar thoughts in numberlefs intiances. Nor is the want of 
appropriated w ords and phrafes in common language to exprefs 
ee. ad the confequent diiticulty and embarraffinent that we 
feel in treating of them fcientifically, any proof of their not being 
familiar tous. The ttructure of language, which all ordinary men 
learn {\ iteiently and eafily betore they are five years of age, de- 
pends much more on the uniform and juit conception of certain 
gencral laws of human thought, common toall mankind, than on 
the correfpondence of particular thoughts in different individuals. 
For all general words and phrates, and all inflections, expreis fuch 
general conceptions, which are of many different kinds; while 
particular thoughts are expreffed by proper names, w hich make 
but a very mall part of even the commonelt language, fuch as fs 
ufed w ith perfect uniformity, and propriety, and vood underfiand- 
ing, by the moft ignorant and illiterate v ulgar, nay, very often by 
young children, who are not only greatly deficient in know ledge, 
but far from having attained maturity of underftanding. Yet 
even fuch language as they employ e exhibits the refult, and con- 
tains, or involves in its fructure, the evidence of much profot und 
and folid metaphy fical knowledge, that 1s, knowledge of human 
thought, which, though common to all men, has very generally 
been ne glected by thofe who undertook to be their inflruors.’ 

In ridicule of the attempts which philofophers have always 
been making to difcover new truths in metaphylics, the author, 
after quoting a pertinent paflage from Mr. D’ Alembert, relates 
the followi ing ftory.  P. Iviil. 

A triend of mine, ‘a ge ntleman well known in the literary 
nls h; appe ning to be at Paris in 1783, had the honour of being 
introduced toD’ALemBeRtT. The convertases naturally turning 
on Enelith literature and fcience, the name of Dr. ParesrLey was 
mentioned of courfe: one of the company (not my friend) ob- 
ferved, C "oft un Homme qut a fait de grandes Decouvertes dans la 
£ iyfigne et dans la Me taphyfique— 

‘D’Acempertr. Decowvertes daus la Metaplyfique! Diasre! 

‘ Now, this apophthegm cannot be properly tranflated: for 
the timple word Diadie, ronounced with the proper emphafis, 
(which Lam well afiured it was at that time), exprefles with ma- 
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all the difcoveries that ever were or ever will be made in Meta 
phy fics.’ 

But though Dr. Gregory has fo much contempt for difco. 
veries in metaphyiies, he fets a high value upon the philofophy 
of the human mind, and acknowledges it to be not onlya 
pleafing, but an interefting and in many refpects a very ufeful 
branch of fcience. A rational hiftory of the various opera- 
tions of thought, a natural and good arrangement of them, an 
accurate examination and comparifon of them, fo as to afcertain 
their various relations, and wherein they agree, and wherein 
they differ, are things attainable, and perfectly within the reach 
of our faculties ; and the final refule of fuch an invettigation 
would be, a fyftem of fcience bearing that relation to the parti- 
cular phenomena of mind, which phyfical fcience bears to the 
phenomena of body. A metaphyfical work formed upon juft 
principles, and accurately executed, is a mirror which faithfull 
and diftinétly refle&ts the features of the mind. And a plain 
mirror all will acknowledge to be a valuable inftrumeat, though 
it neither excites our admiration, nor extends our view of na- 
ture, like the reflecting telefcope. 

Among the caufes which have contributed to fruftrate the 
labours of metaphylicians, Dr. Gregory ranks the impraper ufeof 
appeals to confcioufnefs, and the employing of ambiguous words 
and phrafes. ‘The reafon which he affigns for the former of 
thefe caufes is this: p. xc. 

* Metaphyiicians, when they attempt to give a particular ac- 
count of their thoughts, commonly do it for the fake of fupport- 
ing fome favourite preconceived opinion. And whenever fuch an 
attachment to any fyftem has taken place, but more efpecially 
when it is very violent and unreafonable, as it often hath been, 
the perfon under the influence of it is no longer perfectly candid in 
his obfervations and reflections ; nor can he be altogether trufted 
in the account which he gives ot them. Without meaning to be 
dilingenuous, perhaps with a itrong defire to be accurate and im- 
partial, he will naturally attend moti to thofe circumftances which 
tavour his fyttem, and will overlook thofe which are adverfe to it. 

* It his fyitem become a fubject of keen difpute, as has often 
happened to metaphyfical fy items, he will naturally take a part in 
the controverfy ; his pailions will be roufed, his underftanding 
perhaps will be clouded; he will become lefs and lefs candid ; 
victory in the argument, not the invetligation of truth, will be his 
object ; he will perhaps be as eager to deceive himfelf, as to con- 
fure his oppenents; and may ina great meafure fucceed in both 
thefe refpects, by a rath appeal to confcioufnefs; and a bold af- 
fertion, that, on careful attention, and reflection on his own 
thoughts, he finds the refult, on the point in difpute, conformable 
to his fyitem. The temptation to this kind of difingenuity in 
tuch caies ts ttrong, and the occafion is very favourable. It does 
not immediately appear how it can ever be poflible to convit a man 
vi crror, much leis of falfchood, (for on quettions of direct con- 
{cioufnels, 
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fcioufnefs, error and falfchood are very clofely connected), with 
refpect to his own thoughts. Ifa perfon has made fuch a falfe 
fep in metaphytical re afoning, and has erroneou/ly protetied to be- 
lieve, as afcertained by his own reflection and conicioufnefs, things 
i! nplied i in his fyftem, which are not to be believed, and are not 
confiftent with the refleétions and confcioufnefs of other men, his 
fituation inttantly becomes very embarrailing, and almott hopelefs. 
That falfe ftep cannot be recalled; by it he has placed himfelt 
beyond the reach of argument or reafon, and is pledged, not 
merely in point of underttanding, but in point of veracity, to 
maintain his fyitem, right or wreng, to the laft; for an acknow- 
ledgement of his error would be at the fame time a confeffion of 
his talfehood. His fituation, in this refpect, would be precifely 
the fame with that of a phyfical inquirer, who, in order to fupport 
a favourite fyitemin phyfics, fhould deliberately and wilfully give 
a falfe account of the refult of his experiments and obfervations.’ 

‘The pernicious etteCts of fuch appeals in fupport of erro- 
neous metaphyfical fyftems, is particularly exemplified with re- 
fpect to the doctrine of neceffity. And on this ground Dr. 
Gregory brings a charge againtt all the defenders of this doc- 
trine, no lefs fevere than that of mala fides. He grounds the 
charge on what he calls a clear and uniform obfervation of de- 
liberate inconfiftency, in aflerting in the {trongett terms their 
belief of the doétrine of neceffity, at the fame time that they 
perceive and acknowledge certain neceflary inferences from 
their own principles, to be falfe in point of faét. Dr. Gregory 
is confident that he has eftablifhed this charge by a clear “and 
decifive evidence, and therefore doés not think it neceflary to 
gild the bitter pill, that thofe concerned may fwallow it with 
els reluctance. P. CCCXXiV. 

The fituation of his patient he humoroufly conceives to be 
very fimilar to that of a certain bifhop, on another peiat. This 
learned prelate, it is faid, fell into a very awkward mittake, the 
irlt time he met with afparagus at table; and not knowing how 
they were to be eaten, began to eat them at the wrongend. One 
of the company, obferving + what he was doing, and guefling the reas 
fon of it, endeavoured to fet him right by telling him how he 
ought to catthem. But he, difpleafed at being found fo ridigu- 
lou! ly miltaken, and too proud to be fet right, ‘declared, that he 
always eat them that way, and that it was the beft way of eating 
them ; and in this profeffion, which indeed it was not ealy to re- 
tract, ‘and in the correfponding practice of eating afparagus, it 1S 
(aid he perfifted all the days of his life. 

‘ Many a tough and taftelefs morfel the unlucky bifhop mat 
have chewed ; but fill he efcaped the mortification of being ao 
ed to fwallow ‘the bitter pill ot acknowledging his own mala fre 
in his firit declaration.’ 

Notwithitanding all this pleafant jefting, furely this heav 
charge will be commonly, and may be fairly, pronounced ral 
and 2) liberal. For what is more eafy, than to conceive, that men 
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may Leng fide hold opinions, which neverthelefs they know not 
how to reconcile with their necefiary confequences ? Leaving 
this unpleafant part of the work, which candour and urbanity 
fhould have cancelled, we proceed to our author’s ingenious and 
judicious obiervations on the bad effects of ambiguous words 
and phrafes. 

This imperfeétion he juftly confiders as injurious to ftri& 
reafoning, and propofes, as the only practicable remedy for the 
evil, that care be taken to explain general exprefions of va- 
rious and ambiguous import by particular inftances. Refpe@- 
ing that confulion of thought which arifes from ambiguous’ 
language and from other caufes, particularly thofe verbal and 
practical blunders vulgarly called dds, we have the following 
entertaining remarks and anecdctes. P. cxlix. 

‘ Bulls fometimes proceed trom a perfon’s attention being fo 
thoroughly ingrofied by one object, that he can think of nothing 
elfe; nor, confequently, perceive even the fimplett and mott ob- 
vious relations ot that object to others: but more frequently, I 
apprehend, they procecd trem the very oppofite circumttances; 
too little attention, too quick thought, and an impertett and cone 
tufed apprehenion of many things together; which, without 
more time, and itricter attention, can neuher be properly diitin- 
euihed, nor rightly comprehended, in point of thought; nor, 
confequently, can they be expreifed in words with fufficient clears 
neis ana precilion, 

‘ Ifit be true, as from its being very generally afferted and be- 
lieved I prefume it is in fome meafure, that the Jrifh nation excels 
in this kind of compofition, for to my certain knowledge it has not 
a quired an abfoluie monopoly of the commodity, ] conceive that 
it is to be explained and accounted for on the timple principle 
which 1 am here coniidcring. 

* To attribute it to any natural defe&t in the intelleftual powers 
of a great people, would, in the firft place, be illiberal in the 
highett degice; and, in the fecond place, would be abfurd. But 
I rhink 1 inay reafonably be attributed to that peculiar rapidity 
ot thought, and that eagernefs and impetuofity of charaéter and 
conduct, which I prefume the !rifh themfelves will acknowledge 
to be juitly cheir national charaéter. 

* Such a peculiarity, whatever may have been its origin, whe- 
ther moral and politic. 1 circumflances in didant accs,aitectingwhole 
tribes of men, or the accidental, but natural fingularity of cha- 
racter, of one indis idual, or of one family, of great influence and 
¢xteniive connections, may have become general and permanent, 
in coniequence of the powerful influence of inflinétive involun- 
tary imitation in early lite, and of lone habit in more advanced 
vears ; which are two of the ftrongett and moft general principles 
mn human nature. It may theretore be confidered as an inflance 
tnictly analogous to all other peculiarities of manner, and in feme 
ees — paoyoy xe a nore characteriitic, = wpa , 
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quick fpeaking, provincial and national accents; all of which are 
in a great meafure acquired, and often firmly rivetted, by the 
tendency to involuntary imitation, and the force of cttablifhed 
habit. 

‘ The Ball, in whatever nation or language it may occur, I 
confider as the extreme cafe, or ae plivs xltra, of inaccurate and 
imperfect thinking ; on which very account it affords the beit 
illuttratien of the nature and caufes of fuch inaccuracies and im- 
wi fections of thought, and of the means of correcting them. 

‘If the train of thought were made fo flow in any perfon, that 
there fhould be time to attend to every obje&, and every circum- 
ttance of relation involved in any common and complex operation 
of thought, (tor mo!t common operations of thought are com- 
plex); andif, by any expedient whatever, the perion were made 
to attend duly to every one of them, either in fimultancous com- 
bination, or in very quick fucceflion, according to the circum- 
jiances of different cafes, | think it would be as impofhble for bi 
co make a Bull, as to Geny an axiom of geometry, or the conclu- 
fion of a good fvilogif{m. 

‘ We hear and read of many wonderful Bulls of the truly prac- 
tical kind, altogether independent of language, and plainly tound- 
eiin thought alone; fuch as, fending expre{s tor a phytician to 
come without delay toe a patient who was in the utmolt danger, and 
telling the do¢tor, in a poitfcript of the letter addrefled and ac- 
tually fent to him, not to come, as the patient was already almott 
well again; or obferving gravely, when this ftory was told, that 


it was right to add fuch a poft(cript, as it faved the fending an- 
other exprefs to countermand the doctor; or inclofing a thin fix- 
pence ina fnufl-box, that it might not be again to feek when it was 
wanted to open the box, the lid of which was tiff; or reahfing 
HoGakTu’s ingenious emblem, in one of his election-prints, bv 
cutting away clofe to the tree the bough on which the perton whe 
cur it iat himtelf; which I once taw tuccefsfully performed; and, 
for the honour of my own country, I mutt fay that it was in Scot- 
land, and by a Scotchman, who narrowly efcaped breaking his 
neck by fo duing ; or what may fairly be reckoned the maximum 
of Bulls, and infar omnium, a gentleman. when his old nurfe 
came begging to him, harfhly retufing her any relicf, and driving 
her away trom his door with reproaches, as having been his 
greateft enemy, telling her that he was affured he had been a fine 
healthy child till fhe got him to nurfe, when fhe had changed him 
for a puny fickly child of her own. Jf Iam rightly intormed, 
France has the honour of having produced this inmenfe and un- 
paralleled Bull; which is indeed perfetum expletumgue omnibus Suis 
numeris et partibus, and perfect of its kind, 

‘ At firit view, it might be thought that men who could fall 
into fuch abfurdities in their fpeech or conduct had not the ordi- 
nary faculties of mankind: but this would be a great miftake, 
There was probably no natural defect in their intellectual powers ; 
hor any imperteétion in their mode of ufing them, either habituy 
ally or on the occafions fpecified, but what it was in their own 
power to correct almeft in an inflant. No laborious effort, or 
what could be called patient thinking, would be requilite for that 
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purpofe ; nor any thing more than an eafy degree of attention to 
thofe circumftances which fhould have been confidered. This 
fimple expedient would inftantly enable them to perceive, nay, 
would make it impoflible for them not to perceive, not only the 
impropriety of their words and actions, but the incongruity and 
abfurdity of their firtt hatty thoughts, as clearly as Mathemati- 
cians perceive that a part 1s lefs than the whole. Surely a man 
who could not bv fuch means be made in half a minute to perceive 
the Bull he made, would be as much a monfter, and as great a 
curiofity, as one who could not fee that the whole is greater than 
jts part.’ 

As further examples of confufion of thought in metaphyfical 
inguiries, Dr. Gregory relates, in detail, what has happened 
to himfelf with refpect to the fubjeCt of his prefent Effay. 

Concerning the Eflay itfelf, the reader is informed, that it 
has been fubmitted to the confideration of more than thirty dif- 
ferent perfons, many of them adverfe to the author’s conclu- 
fion, with an offer to publifh, along with the Eflay, any objec- 
tions to which they would fet their names; but, though many 
objections were fent, and perfifted in as valid, none of the au- 
thors chofe to avow their objections openly by allowing them 
to be publifhed with their names, and only one a‘lowed them 
to be publifhed without his name. Dr. Gregory further calls 
the attention of the public to this work, by offering it to them 
as perfectly new, and even fingular in every refpect ; as bring- 
ing the fubject to the teft of that kind and degree of evidence, 
which we have in mathematical and phyfical fcience ; and in 
fine, as a demon/fration of the fame kind, and the fame force, 
with thole of pure geometry and of mechanical philofophy. 

At the cloie of the Introduction fome account is given of a 
correfpondence with Mr, Cooper and Dr. Prieftley, from which 
it appears, that Dr. G. fent his Eflay in manuicript to thefe 
centlemen, in order to obtain their opinion of his argument, 
but that the former perufed it without communicating to the 
author any remarks upon it; and the latter, on account of nu- 
merous engagements, excufed himfelf from a bufinefs which 
appeared to him in the fame light as undertaking to re-examine 
the doctrine of trantubitantiation; or to defend a propofition in 
the firft book of Euclid. ‘This ‘refufal has drawn from Dr. 
Gregory angry mnvectives, which we pafs over, as having little 
concern with the main bulinefs of this Effay. Having thus cal- 
led the attention of our readers to this original work, we fhal! 

ina fubiequent article attempt an analyfis of Dr. G.’s demon- 
Jtration, which, both on account of the importance of the fub- 
fect, and the great pains which the author has beftowed upon 
it, 18 Certainly entitled to particular attention. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Art. 1. Seleé? Orations, and other important Papers, relative 
to the Swedifh Academy. Founded by his prefent Maje/ly 
Guflavus the Third, March 20, 1786. ‘Tranflated trom 
the Swedifh Language by N. G. Agander. Royal 4to. 
104 p. with a Frontifpiece engraved by Condé. Pr. 7s. 6d. 
in boards. Johnfon. 1791. 

‘Tue late king of Sweden appears, in this publication, in 
the meritorious character of the friend and patron of learning. 
The firit piece in the volume is an oration delivered by him 
at the opening of the Swedifh academy, inftituted for the pur- 
pofe of improving the Swedifh language, by reducing it to the 
economy of fettled laws, and encouraging the exercife of 
eenius and tafte in works of polite literature. ‘The oration 
compliments by name the feveral members of this new infti- 
tution, upon the expectation which may be formed from their 
reipective talents. 

The fecond piece is an elegant oration by Mr. de Rofen- 
ftein, on the anniverfary of the birth-day of Guitavus-Adol- 
phus. After a brief eulogium on thar illuftrious hero, the 
orator proceeds to reprefent the objects of the inftitution, 
namely, to eftablifh on a folid bafis the orthography of the 
Swedifh language, and the certain principles and rules of its 
con{truction ; to procure to the Swedes what they are ftill in 
want of, a complete dictionary, and more generally to preferve 
and cultivate a correét tafte in compofition. 

The third, which is the principal piece in the volume, is 
entitled, Obfervations on ‘Tafte and Polite Literature, read 
before a general Aflembly of the Academy, by Mr. de Rofen- 
ftein. In this eflay the ingenious writer takes a view of the 
fluctuation of opinion refpecting polite literature, at the fame 
time contending, that its principles are as certain as thofe of 
the generality of fciences ; and that, notwithftanding the ob- 
jections which may be made to its tendency, it is productive 
of various and important advantages. In proof of the unt- 
verfal energy of literature, Mr. Rofenftein appeals, in an ani- 
mated ftrain of eloquence, to facis and experience. He un- 
dertakes, in a fubfequent treatife, to which this is only a gene- 
ral introduction, to difcriminate the grand principles of tafte, 
and determine the degree of certainty of which they are ful- 
ceptible. Concerning this fcience of tafte, our author has the 
following judicious remarks. P. 53. 

‘ This fcience, I reply, will refemble every other fpecies of 
human knowledge, in fo far as it is the united refult of induttry 
and obfervation; a combination of experiments, with few re- 
flections, few conclufions, and ftill.fewer rules and principles. 
By giving to polite literature fuch a philofophical en a fuc- 
cefstul writer may deferve the appellation of a philofopher of 
tale. Far from {uch a man be that fyflematic fupércilioufnel:, 
which, 
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‘ 


oppreiles fenfibility with the voke of argument. Though rea- 
foning an: lytically, may he never be unmindful of the fource of 
all knowledge; that volume, which, well ftudied, would, by 
rendering mol other books unneceflary, be more deftrudive to 
many learned librarics than the defolating fire of mercilefs barba. 
rians. 

That ereat volume is experience, and of this experience we 
ourfelves are the principal fubjects. All nature operates Upon 
our fenics, whether beautiful or treny ndous, majeitic or mild, 
gay or awtul. Ideas are created in the human mind by the im- 
predions of external objeAs ; thefe ideas, arranged into various 
groups, ins depe ae are the ceneral name of feience, ace quire 
a particular appellation, according to their refper tive combina- 
tions. Within our own breafts exit riot and rage, boitterous 
pailions, which, breaking forth under various forms, give birth 
to fo many virtues and vices, to fo many noble and mean actions, 
and which generate or diffolve humah focieties ; paffions which 
ought to animate the ample page of hitlory, and which the law 
fould reitrain by pun ithment, or by an adequate reward direct 
to prope objects ; pa iffions which policy flould uie and govern, 
morality check and dignity ; which pocts and orators fhould de 
light to paint, to awaken, or to footh. Within our own minds 
reiide thofe tender emotions, thofe diisitabe feelings, which afford 
the richeit colours for the pencil of genius. 

‘it then nature, not with regard to its inanimate qualines, 
but to its power of operating on the human mind ; it the feel- 
Ings, cot — and pailions, be the originals which the votary 


which, be 1umbing the faculties of the mind by fynthetic chains, 


. 


of taile fhould perpetually keep in view; if fine writing be no- 


thing elic than a knowledge of the art of pleafing, a power of 


feel ng an dof judging, w henee, except from the perce eptions and 
faculues ot the human foul, fhall we trace the theory of tale 
ana con) yolition } ? 


é The hrit and fureft method of acquiring this knowledge “- 
to look with a fcrutinizing eve into our own breatt. Here 
find predominant inclinations, tumultuous paflions, and cdl 
emotions; we obferve hidden {parks ot genius, which, though 
teldom blown into a fla ime, fupply an inexhauttible fwd of value 
able matenals to thofe minds which poflefs the talent of employ- 
ing sivas to the bett advantage. 

To Judge by our own experience of the attainments of 
aaa nd to meafure their difpofitions by our own, is fre 
quentiy ‘fallechan and unjuft. With the ftudy, therefore, © 
ourtelves, thould be joined the lefs certain, but more cafily ac- 
quired reflections, which an attention to the conduct and deport- 
ment of others enables us to torm; for, perceiving in others 
feelings that are wanting in ourfelves, we learn to reduce to 
their real value our own fentiments, to try them by a ftundard 
authonzed by fociety, to elevate or fink them to a degree capable 
ot being communicated to the others. Hence we are taught how 


to command conviction, and te fhake the foul, 
¢ From 
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« From the intiruction which private fociety atlords, we ad- 
vance to a wider field of information, opened by the world and 
hiftory. The «x ntemplation of different nations and different 
ces enlarges our conceptions. Enabied to extend our intluence 
bevond furrounding objects, we acqu uve the means of carning the 
veneration of im inking 3 mn future times. 

¢* Upon this iminenfe fiock ef knowledge the man of lettes 
may gratt the theory of an art, which fe nfibility and venus qua- 
lity him to exercife, but w hich fhould alwavs be directed by an 
enlightened tatle. On the fame batis, though on a different plan, 
the lawgiver, itatefman, and moralitt, bu ild their tyitems. Hence, 
we preiumne to fay, that the knowledge of polite literature and 
tale may acq ule a degree of certainty almott equal to that 

hich belongs to morality, politics, and legiflation, or to any 
fie nee rejative to human nature.’ 

‘The utility of a theory of polite literature is thus ingeni- 
oufly maintained. P. 59. 

‘In obferving that nature opens an inexhautftible flore for the 
votarics of talc, 1 own that genius, by its warmth and brilli- 
ancy, and fenfibility, by her irretiftiible energy, can alone enable 
an author to infufe his own feelings into the breatts of others. 
That no degree ot knowledge will compenfate the want of feel- 
ing, | have alfo allowed. ‘he man to whom nature has denied 
eenius, fle has alfo forbidden to cultivate elegant learning with 
juccets. ‘othe man to whom fhe has denied feeling, fhe has 
no leis denied the power of judging of the feelings of others. 
But ought we thence to conclude that genius and fenfibility au- 
thorize contempt for the aid of experience? What, indeed, is 
any fcicnce and theory, except the refult of our own experi- 
ence, atliied by that of others. Never lofing fight of Ife and 
manners, true genius ftudies mankind, nature, the world, and 
works of great merit, in the fame manner as an artiit contem- 
rs animate and inanimate creation, and the works of thofe 
matters who have moit fuccefstully imitated both. Wathout that 
imagination, that happy enthufhi. ifm, which ttamps on works of 
fancy a latling character, the painter and ftatuary would never 
acquire fame : yet, how unfuccefsful would be their efforts, with- 
out an unremitting diligence to acquire dexterity, without a 
fieady attention to ‘obtain a thorough knowledge of nature, with- 
out that finifhing elewance fuggetied by the rules of art, the ad- 
vice of connoificurs, ‘and the examp'cs of eminent matters ?’ 

The oration, which, though not written with a very {trict 
regard to method, exprefles jut obfervations in animated and 
log uent language, concludes thus: P. 77. 

“If the belles-lettres afford a neceffary aid to fcience ; if they 
polifh the manners, mitigate or diminifh the pernicious eflects of 
protpe rity; if they communicate pleafures frugal and profitable ; 
uf they bri ghten the gloom of folitude, and comfort the heart 
in the hour of affliction ; if. by initilling the love of virtue, they 
elevate the mind to patriotic fentiments: then muft their vota- 
ries not be accounted ufclefs members of fociety. Then may 


they contemn the railings of ignorance and pre} judice, and expect 
‘the 
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the efteem of every liberal mind. From anh enlightened covern- 
ment they have a right to protection : from potterity they may 
promife themfelves that fame which they deferve,”_ 

The next piece is a difcourfe delivered by N. L. Litberg, 
on his admiffion into the Swedifh academy, in praife of writers 
of genius, ancient and modern. ‘lhe author is matter of an 
energetic ftyle, but fometimes carries his panegyric to a de. 
gree of extravagance which approaches to abfurdity. Of 
Homer he fays, * he is the greateft prodigy im the reign of 
Genius : his poems appear to have been written, from firit to 
la(t, without effort, as if they had been dictated by fome fupe- 
rior intelligence: there is reaion to believe they would have 
appeared, even had no human undersftanding ever been able 
to comprehend them. Homer feems to have appeared on the 
itage of exiftence to produce the Iliad and Odytley, and then 
to expire.’ Routicau is another object of this orator’s idola- 
try. ‘* This man alone gives a fuperiority to the prefent age 
above all that have preceded: he who feels the inttinct of 
cenius, will thank his deftiny for delaying his birth tll the 
period that produced Jean Jacques.’ 

The lait diicourte, by the fenator count Oxenftierna, is little 
more than a general eulogy upon the fociety and its royal 
founder. ‘The publication will be read with pleafure by the 
lovers of polite literature. 





Art. 11. Sketches chiefly relating to the Hiftory, Religion, 
Learning, and Manners, of the Hindoos. With a concife A- 
count of the prejent State of the native Powers of Hindoftan. 
The jecond Edition, enlarged. In Two Volumes. 8vo. 693?» 
pr. 10s. in boards. Cadell. 1792. 

NotTWITHSTANDING the full account we gave of this work 
on its firft publication, we think it neceflary to announce to 
the public this fecond edition, which appears under the name 
of Mr. Craufurd. “he work is materially improved by the 
addition of many particulars, taken chiefly from Playfair’s Re- 
marks on the Attronomy of the Brahmans, publifhed in the 
iccond volume of * The Traniactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh,’ and from fir William Jones’s Remarks on the 
Gods of Greece and Italy and India, in the firft volume of 
tne © Afiatic Refearches.”. Mr. Playfair, from the materials 
furnithed by Mont. le Gentil and Monf. Bailly, having even 
cone beyond thefe authors in ettablifhing, by icientific proof, 
the originality of the Hindoo aftronomy, and its fuperior anti- 
guity to any other that is known; and fir William Jones 

aving done much towards proving that the mythology of the 

Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, derived its origin. from the 

fertile imagination of the Hindoos. 


2 The 
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The firft fketch, entitled General Reflections, ‘is enlarged 


into a connected hiftorical furvey of the progrefs of opinions 
concerning God and a future ftate, in which the ideas of the 
ancient philofophers on this fubje@ are correétly ftated. Several 
material additions are made to the feventh fketch on the my- 
thology, and to the eleventh on the aftronomy of the Brah- 
mans. The thirteenth and fourteenth fketches are entirely 
new. ‘The thirteenth contains many particulars concerning 
ehe religion of Siam, China, Japan, and Thibet, from which 
it appears that there is a clofe affinity between thefe and that of 
Hindoftan. “The facts already known are chiefly collected 
from ‘ Voyages de Siam des Peres Jefuites,’ ‘ Voyage de M. 
de Ja Loubere,’ * Du Halde’s Voyage to China,’ and ¢ Kemp- 
ler’s Hiftory of Japan.’ ‘To thefe Mr. Craufurd has added 
much curious information concerning the Lamas of Thibet, 
from the original papers of Mr. Bogle, who was fent by Mr. 
Haitings, when governor of Bengal, to Thibet, on an embaff} 

to the Tefhoo Loombo. From this part of the work we thal! 
make one extract. Vol. m1. p. 188. 

“ The religion of the Lamas is confected with that of the 
Hindoos, though I will not pretend to fay how. Many of their 
deities are the fame. ‘The Shattra is tranflated into their lan- 
guage, and they hold it in veneration, as they dothe holy places 
of Hindottan. In fhort, if the religion of Thibet is not the 
child of that of the Gentoos, it 1s at leaft a near relation. The 
humane maxims of the Hindoo faith are taught in Thibet. To 
deprive any living creature of life, is thought a crime, and one 
of the vows taken by the priefthood, is to this effet. But man- 
kind in every part of the world too eafily accommodate their 
coniciences to their paflions, and the Thibetians make no excep- 
tion to this obfervation. ‘They employ a low and wicked clafs 
of people to kill their cattle, and thus evade the cominandment. 
The fevere prohibition introduced from Hindoftan againtft eatin 
beet, as likewife got over. The cattle of Thibet are moftly of 
the bufhy-tail kind; and having therefore fet them down as ani- 
mals ot a fpecies different from the cow of the SHaller, they cat, 
afking no gucflions, for confcience fake, 

“‘ Immediately upon our arrival at Defberipgay, where the 
Lama then refided*, we made up to the gate of the palace, 
walked into the court, and went up the ladders into our apart- 
ments. 

** De/beripgay is fituated in a narrow vallev, and at the foot of 
an abrupt and rocky hill. ‘The palace is {mall, it is only two 
ftories high, and is furrounded on three fides by rows of fmall 
apartments, with a wooden gallery running round them, which 
altogether forms a {mall court flagged with tlone. All the fairs 


— 





— 


‘* The Lama had taken up his refidence at Defheripgay on ac- 
count of the fmall-pox, which had broke out at his capital 
Teflioo-Loombo.’ 
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are broad ladders ; the roofs adorned with copper-gilt ornaments, 
and on the front of the houfe, three round brafs plates are 
placed, an emblem at OM-HAM-HONG, The Lama's aparte 
ment is at the top. It is fmall, and hung round with different 
coloured filks, and views of Potalla, Tefhoo Loombo, &c. &e. 

‘¢ In the afternoon I had my firit audience of the Lama. [| 
have eliewhere put down the converfation, and will here only 
mention the ceremonies, 

‘© The Lama was upon his throne, formed of wood, carved 
and gilt, with fome cufhions upon it, upon which he fat crofs- 
leoged. He was drefled in a mitre-fhaped cap of yellow broad 
cloth, with long ears lined with fattin; a yellow cloth jacket 
without tleeves, and a fattin mantle of the fame colour thrown 
over his thouldecs. On one fide of him ttood his phytician with 
2 bundle of perfumes, and rods of fandal-wood burning 1m his 
hand: on the other, ttood his Soper Chumbo, or cup-bearer. I 
laid the governor’s prefent before him, delivering the letter and 
pearl neckhice into his owa hands, together with a white pellong 
handkerchict, on my own part, according to the cuttom of the 
country. He received me in a molt engaging manner. | was 
feated upon a high tiool, covered with a carpet ; plates of boiled 
mutton, boiled rice, drv fruit, fweetmeats, fugar, bundles of 
ea, theeps carcaffes dried, &c. were fet before me, and my come: 
panion Mr. Hamilron, 

‘© The Lama drank two or three difhes of tea with us, but 
without faying any grace; afked us once or twice to eat, and 
threw white pellong handkerchiefs over our necks at retiring. 
After two or three vilits, the Lama ufed, except on holidays, to 
receive me without any ceremony, his head uncovered ; drefled 
only in the red ferge petticoat which is worn by all the Gylongs; 
red bulgarhide boots, a yellow cloth veft, with his arms bare, 
and a piece of coarfe yellow cloth thrown acrofs his fhoulders, 
He fat fometimes in a chair, fometimes on a bench covered with 
tyger thins, nobody being prefent but Sopon Chumbo. Sometimes 
he would walk with me about the room, explain to me the pic- 
tures, or fpeak of any indificrent fubject. For although vene- 
rated as God's vicegerent through all the eaftern countries oft 
Aha, endowed with a portion of omnifcience, and of many othe 
divine attributes, he throws afide in converfation all the awful 
part of his chara@er, accommodates himfelf to the weaknefs of 
mortals, endeavours to make himfelf loved more than feared, 
and behaves with the greateit affability to every body, particu 
larly to itrancers. : 

** The prefent Tefhoo Lama is about forty years of aze, of 
low ftature, and though not corpulent, rather inclined to be fate 
His complexion is fairer than'that of moft of the Thibetianss 
and his arms are as white as thofe of a European. His hatty 
which is jet black, is cut very fhort; his beard and whifkers 
hever above a month’s growth. His eyes are {mall and black 3 
the expresion of his countenance is fmiling and good-humoured. 
His father Was a Thibetian, his mother a near relation of the 
tajah ot Ladack. From her he learned the Hindoflan langoes 
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of which he has a modcrate knowledge, and he is fond of {peak- 
His ditpofition is open, canc lid, and generous : he ts ex- 


in r ite 
tremely meiry and entértaining in converfation, and tells a plea- 
{ant tory with a great deal ‘of humour and action. I endea- 


voured to find out in his character, thofe defects which are infepas 
bie trom humanity: but he is fo univerfally beloved, that [ 


rabie 
had no fuccefs, for not a man could find in his heart to peak ill 
©! him iets 

«© A vall crowd of people came to pay their refpects, and to be 
bietied by the Lama. He was teated under ac: anopy i the court. 
of the palace. The votaries were all ranged in a circle. Firtt 
eame the laymen. Every one, according to his circumflances, 
brought fome offering: one gave a horie, another a cow; fome 


gave dried f eeps carcafes, facks of flour, pieces: of cloth, &e. 
and thofe who had nothing clfe, prefented a white pellong hand- 
kerchief. All thefe offerings were received by the Lama’s fer- 
vant, who put a bit of cloth with a knot upon it, tied, or fup- 
poted to be tied, with the Lama's hands, about the necks of his 
votarics. After this they advanced up to the Lama, who fat 
crofs-legged upona throne formed of feven cufhions, and touched 
their head with his h: inds, or with a taflel hung from a ftick, ac- 
cording to their rank and character. Upon. the Gylongs, or 
lavimen of very high rank, he lays his palm. The anaies, or 
nuns, and inferior laymen, have a cloth interpofed between his 
hand and their head; and the lower clafs of people are touched, 

as they pafs by, with the tafiel which he holds in his hands. i 
have often admired his dexterity in diflinguift ing the different 
orders of people, particularly the young prieits from the nuns, 

both being drefled in the fame habit, and it fometimes happening 
that they were jumbled and crowded together. 

‘ Among other good qualities which the Lama poffeffes, is 
charity ; and he has plenty of Opportunities of exerciling it 
among the Faquirs who come hither from India. ‘The country 
{warms with thote of this protetflion, and the Lama, who {peaks 
the language tolerably well, every day converfes with them from 
his window $s, and picks up, by this means, a knowledge of the 
ditferent countries s and governments of Hindottan. 

‘* He gives them a monthly allowance of tea, butter, flour, 
&e. befides money ; and often beftows fomething confiderable at 
their depart ure. The Hindoo pilgri: ns, who are thus fupported 
at the Lama’s expence, may be in number 150, befides about 30 
Muffulmen Faquirs. For although the renius of the religion of 
Mahomet is hoftile to that of the Lama, yet he is pofte fled of 
univerfal charity, and is free from thofe narrow prejudices, 
which, next to ombi ition and avarice, have opened the moll co- 
pious fources of human mifery. His charity to thefe pilgrims 
flows, | imagine, partly from the generolity of the Lama’s tem- 
per, partly trom the defire of acquiring information, and fatis- 
tying his curiofity about Hindeflan, the /choal of the religion of 
Thiber. Thefe Faquirs however do not fcruple .to break their 
Yows in every inftance but eating beet, and are not only a very 
troublefome, but an exceedingly vicious fet of people.” M 
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Mr. Bogle proceeds to relate the particulars of a vifit which 
he paid with the Lama to his palace at Tefhoo Loombo, and 
deferibes feveral ceremonies of religion and ftate at which he 
was prefent. They all confifted of a mixture of praying, 
finging, dancing, eating, and drinking tea. 

Our author, in the fourteenth fketch, traces an affinity be. 
tween the inhabitants of Hindoftan and thofe of ancient Egypt; 
from the divifion of the people into tribes fimilar to the caffs 
of the Hindoos ; from their religious prejudices in favour of 
the cow, the lotos, and the onion; from fimilar rites per 
formed to Phallus by the Egyptians, and by the Hindoos to 
Lingam ; front the doctrine of the immortality and tranf{migra- 
tioy of the foul; the adoration of the rivers, the fun and fire, 
aud many other particulars. ‘This refemblance Mr. Craufurd 
feems to think fufficient to eftablifh the probability, that the 
laws, religion, and manners of the Hindoos and Egyptians had 
one common origin, and confequently that it remains to in- 
quire which of thefe two nations may be confidered as the 
original ftock, from which the other derived its religious and 
political regulations. D. M. 





Art. 1v. Colony Commerce, or Reflections on the Commercial 
Syflem as it re/peéts the Weft India Iflands, our continental Co- 
lonies and the United States of America: with fome Remarks om 
the preent high Price of Sugar, and the Means of reducing it. 
By Alexander Campbel Brown. 8vo. 83 pages. Price 
2s. fewed. Faulder, 1792. 

For more than a century paft it has been the principal ob- 
ject with the European ftates in the fettlement, cultivation, and 
intercourfe of their colonies, to improve and extend their na- 
tional trade. But the regulations and means reforted to by 
them for this purpofe, have in general rather tended to impede 
than to forward the end propofed. Of this opinion was Dr. 
Adam Smith, who difcutles it in the 7th chapter of his 4th 
book ; and of the fame opinion is Mr. Campbel Brown, the 
author of the pamphlet now under confideration, in*which he 
more particularly enters into the cafe of our fugar colonies. 
‘lo our intercourfe with them indeed, the attention of the public 
has of late been more than ordinarily excited by the great quef- 
tion of the abolition of the flave trade, and by the high prices 
of their produce. 

Mr. brown in the Introduction to his Reflections, which are 
divided into diftinct fections, thus defines the principles of 
commerce. Pp. §. 

‘ ‘The principles of commerce are fo few, and fimple, that they 
are perfectly underfood by all, except legiflators and learned po- 
luticnans. Every other man knows, that he employs his timea 
capital beft, when he does that bufinefs which will bring him the 
me 
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mot valuable returns; and that he faves his profits beft when he 
biivs what he wants at the cheapeit market. This rate is invari- 
able and univerfal, nor can a cafe be even fuppofed, in which the 
commercial profit of a country is not purfued in the beft poffible 
manner, if each individual does that butinefs which produces the 
moit value. Our prefent commercial fyfem however fuppofes, 
that in fome cafes a man employs his time and his capital beil, (at 
leait for the public intereit) not when he takes the cheapeft and 
ealiett ts | co obtain what he wants, but when he takes the 
mottexpenfive and laborious method. This is the principle of 
all thote laws which prohibit, or by heavy duti¢s reitrain, the im- 
portation of every article which can, by almoit any means, be pro- 
duced in this country.’ 

For a f.ce trade conduéted on fuch principles, Mr. B. uni- 
formly contends, and reafons againft all reftrictions in our com- 
mercial fyftem, excepting fo tar as they may contribute to the 
important object of national defence; and which he thinks, 
amid our many regulations, is only promoted by thofe claufes 
of our navigation laws which tend to increafe our carrying 
trade. 

Having thus laid down his principles, our author next propofes 
his fubject.  P. g. 

* In what manner the trade to the United States of America can 
be rendered moft profitable to this country, how far it would be 
ufeful to increafe our colonies on that continent, what are the pro- 
per means of improving our Weft India Iilands, and reducing the 
price of their produce’; and how far this is confiftent with proper 
attention to the great object of multiplying our feamen, fhall be 
the fubject of theie Reflections.’ 

All thefe confiderations, he continues to obferve; will, to a 
Certain degree, depend on the value of our monopoly of the 
trade to ditferent colonies; and he concludes the fection by a 
review of the fituation of our trade with North America before 
and after its independence; remarking what is now univerfally 
admitted, that the advantages this country derived from her 
exclufive commerce with the United States, when Britifh colo- 
nies, were by no means equa! to the expence of defending them, 
and the money laid out in bounties to encourage their pro- 
duce. 

Our prefent fyftem in regard to the colonies of Nova Scotia, 
St. Febn’s, New Brunfwick and Canada, forms the fubjeét of 
the next fection, and it is briefly but {piritedly controverted, as 
well as thofe flattering accounts of their fertility and capability 
of improvement given by lord Sheffield in his Oljervations on 
the Commerce of the American States. | 

Our author then enters more at large into the queftion, 
whether it would not be expedient to admit foreign fhips to the 
privileges of Britifh, provided they were owned and navigated 
by Britith fubjedts, and his reafoning, that if they were admif- 
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fible, it would contribute to extend our navigation and multiply oup 
feamen and /bips is, we think, conclufive. 7 
¢ Whenever, he pointedly obferves, it can be proved to be ad- 
vantagcous to us to build a fhip at the expence of a thoufand 
pounds, initead of buying it from abroad at five hundred, it can 
doubrtlefs be proved to be to our advantage, to compel ourfelves to 
eat Englifh corn at forty-five fhillings the quarter, inftead of buy- 
ing foreign corn at thirty-two fhillings ; and that it would be fill 
better to compel our people to ufe only the oranges of our own 
gardens at two fhillings each, inftead of importing them at a hali- 
yenny.’ 
There is fo much good fenfe in the following paragraph, that 
we cannot forbear tranfcribing it. P. 29. 

‘ Such is the expence of Britifh navigation, that though our 
general commerce is prodigioufly profperous, our fhips are more 
and more fhut out of every trade,into which the laws will admit 
thofe of any other country. In the prefent eagerne{s of our pur- 
fuits, and profperity of our commerce, What might not our navies, 
gation perform, if we had the means of procuring our fhips and 
provifions at the cheapeft rate? But is it not poflible, that our 
beit opportunity may be loft, if France fhould, under a mild goe 
vernment and wife adminiftration, take advantage of her means of 
ey: and put her navigation on the cheapeft eftablifhment, 
that isin her power ?—Ina pecuniary view, the money which the 
fhipping in the merchant fervice of Great Britain has coft, over and 
above what it would have coft, to purchafe the fame fhipping 
built abroad, is an enormous lofs tothe country. Perhaps, little 
inferior to one halt the firit coft of the whole fhipping in the mer- 
chant fervice of the kingdom, exclufive of fails and rigging, and 
exclufive of what American-built fhipping ftill remains.’ 

Every merchant will {ubfcribe to the truth of thefe remarks. 
That to hold fhares in fhipping is almoft always a lofing con- 
cern, if we except fuch as are employed by the India company 
and a few others in peculiar circumitances, every one in the 
trading community will readily admit, but fhip-builders or fhip- 
chandiers. Hence merchants ‘ever engage in them with re- 
luctance, and only become owners from the neceflity of having 
dhips to carry on their trade, or from motives of friendfhip to 
the captain or others concerned. 

Having been already fo liberal in our extraéts, we muft con- 
tent ourfelves with little more than a fimple recital of the re- 
Maining contents of this performance. 

The fettlement of Upper Canada as a colony, which he calls 
* the lateft and youngeit offspring of our colonifing fpirit,’ our 
author ftrongly reprobates as an expenfive and unprofitable 
icheme, on account of its foil, climate, and geographical fitua- 
tion. * No man, fays he, ever thought of fending a colony t 
Hudfon’s-Bay to vaike furrs.’ (furs). ' 

_ The next fection is dedicated to refle€tions on the ¢ exporta- 
tion of manufactured goods of Great-Britain to the — 
tates 
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States of America, and to our colonies on that continent,’ which® 
is juftly confidered as a very important branch of commerce, 
ahd the impolicy of the reftrictions under which the former. at 
prefent labours, is pretty fuccefsfully demonftrated, If there be 
a treaty of commerce, as is alledged, in contemplation between- 
this country and America, the fyftem will moft probably be, 
changed. 

Our Weft India colonies form the next fubjeét of confidera- 
tion, accompanied by a fevere but juft difapprobation of thofe 
commercial laws which fhut their ports to American veffels, 
and allow thefn only to be fupplied with the lumber, provifions 
and other articles with which America ufed to furnifh them, in 
Britifh-built fhips, either from Britain or America as they can 
be procured. Some mifreprefentations alfo by lord Sheffield, 
{n regard to the produce and manufactures of the United States, 
are very pointedly expofed; as they feem to have proceeded 
wholly from a defire in his lordfhip to juttify the proceedings of 
the Britifh court in this matter to the Weft India planters. 

Following this train of reafoning, our author in his fection on 

the prefent high price of Weft India produce, afcribes the advance 
chiefly to thefe Iflands being reftricted from obtaining their 
{upplies from America in the cheapeft manner, which he fore 
cibly maintains has been and will continue an invariable caufe 
of high prices. The misfortunes of St. Domingo have alfo 
produced a confiderable effe&t. He reprobates the propofak of 
leflening the drawback of fugar eon exportation, with a view to 
render it cheaper at home, becaufe that would be laying a duty 
on the fugar we fell to foreigners; and he is equally adverfe to 
the admiffion of fugar from the Eaft Indies, unlefs the ports of 
the iflands were open to American fhips, and the charter of the 
India company either not renewed, or not extended to an exclu- 
five right of importing fugar. 
_ The laft fection which is entitled effed?s of Pa ve propofals, but 
fhould be rather called a’recapitulation of the fubjett, briefly re- 
fumes fome of the preceding difcuffions and enforces their ap- 
plication, particularly with a view to preferve us the American 
trade, and to leffen the price of labour by lowering that-of fub- 
fiftence. 

In a poftfeript is given a ftatement of the prices of Ameri- 
can provifions in the French and in the Englifh iflands, from 
which it appears that they coft nearly twice as much in the 
latter as in the former. ° 

We have thus gone through rather at length a work of fo 
{mall a compafs, becaufe the fubject appears of importance, It 
is to the extenfion of her manufactures and commerce alone, 
that Great Britain muft owe all her fuperiority and fuccefs, con~ 
fined as the is in population and territory. Mr. Brown, who 


Writes in the plain and unaffected language of a man of bufi- 
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nefs, throws out many ufeful reflections, and we fincerely-with 
they were attended to by thofe who have it in their power to 
reduce them to practice. Had he been more accuftomed tg 
compofition, we fhould have looked for a more luminous ar- 
rangement and greater compreilion of ideas; but independenth 
of thefe, we hefitate not to recommend his paimpilet as highly 
worthy of perufal. UU, 

4 





Art. v. Foot’s Treatife on the Venereal Difeafe. 
(Concluded from Vol. X11. p. 408.) 

Lect. xyz. On chanere. In the courfe of the preceding 
lectures, Mr. Foot has, by frequent intimations, prepared the 
minds of his readers to reccive, with fuitable attention, hig 
explanation ‘ of one of the moft important theoretic points iz 
the nature of this difeate, which, in 4zs opinion, has been for 
many years offered for difcuflion.’ p. 420. As this novel doc- 
trine occupies no inconfiderable portion of the work before 
us, perhaps it might mortify the author, as well as difappoint 
our readers, if a difcovery fo new and interefting were pafled 
ever with filent negie&. In itating Mr. Foot’s opinions, we 
fhall endeavour, as much as pofible, to convey his ideas in his 
own words. 

* There 3s a new obfervation which I have to make, and which 
is, that the effect of infectious fecretions from one fubject, acting 
upon another, differs effentially from the infectious fecretions of 
a fubject takep from one part, and applied to another part of the 
fame fubje&t. Venereal fluid, produced through inteéiion im- 
parted by another fubjeét, will be harmlefs to the fubjeét who fe- 
cretes it. Venereal fluid thus produced, neither generally nog 
particularly, will ever act to the prejudice of that fubject whofe 
fecretion it is: the firft local.fymptoms, when they do appear, ot 
any denommation, are not neceflary for infeGing the conttitu- 
tion: the fccretions excited by thefeglocal fymptoms, have ne 
neceflary flare in infeéting the conftitution: it is the original 
virus, which being abforbed into the conftitution, actually pro 
duces the venereal effects; the conftirution, both locally andge 
nerally, 1s only aéted upon by the foreign fluid, which is um 
parted by another fubject, and it is the aétual purfuit of that 
torejzn fluid, which, pervading the conftitution, is productive of 
ald the venereal affections which arife out of fuch infection 
Wien the venereal poifon has taken full poffeffion of the cow 
iatution, not only the parts which indicate the difeaie to be 
venereal, by their apparent morbid vitiations, but alfo every part 
of the coniticution 1s venereally vitiated. This vitiation of the 
whole cunilituten is not brought on from any abforption that 
may take place of that difcharge which is produced by the ! 
action of the toreign virus, but it is the abfolute aétion of the 
toreign virus alone, which by being abforbed, brings it om’ 
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The proofs which conititute the foundation of this new fa- 
fit, are fuch as follow. 1. The author has * rubbed the fluids’ 
of gonorrnaea, Chancre, and bubo, ‘ on fores. of the fame 
fubject, over and over again, and never has been able to trace 
the imalieft effect from them.’ P. 432. 

‘ 2. If it were pofible that our own venereal fecretions could 
infect ourfelves, how few young men or women could efcape 
fuch action, «when the gonorrhoal and chancrous fluids are dif- 
charged in fuch profylion for weeks or months, and when the 
patient is in the conitant habit of fingering them? Where a 
pimpie or cut may abforb them. Where that which is re- 
ceived by the linen would infect, &c. P. 431, &c. 3. If the 
virus from a chancre could produce chancres on the fame fub- 
Set, then chancres would be found wherever the fluid touched 
and lodged on a found part, and the whole of the glans would 
fhortly become a galaxy of chancres. If the fluid which is dif- 
charged trom vencreal ulcers on the tontils, poflefled a power of 
acting malignantly upon a conflitution which fecretes it, the 
whouie of the mouth would become chancrous, the contiguous 
glands would become buboes, the fluid trickling down the throat 
would excite ulcers, the fwallowed fluid would ulcerate the 
jiomach, &c. Pp. 496, &c. 4. The poifon of a viper does not 
affect the viper which fecretes it, but it will affect another viper, 
or any other animal inte which it is futfufed.’ Pp. 103. 

In addition to this train of evidence, it may be proper to 
oblerve, that if rcfpeétful treatment of contemporary writets ; 
if the advancing new opinions with modefty and referve, and 
clothing them in correct and perfpicuous language, have a tene 
cency to weaken the force of arguments, and to excite fufpie 
cion in the minds of philofophic men, we can aflure our read- 
ers, that the author’s difcoveries are not ftated under thefe dif- 
advantages. But after all the pains which Mr. F. has beftowed 
upon his new theory, we fufpeét its validity, and fhall affign 
fome reafons for this opinion. 

1. The author has not informed us under what circum- 
{tances he ‘ rubbed the fluids upon fores, without producing 
any effeéts.’ If the fubjeéts of thefe experiments were his 
own patients to whom he was adminiftcring mercury, neither 
the fluid he employed, nor the furface to which it was applied, 
was in a favourable condition for communicating and —s 
infection. When the experiment has been repeated feve 
times, by inferting the matter of a chancte into a fmall recent 
wound made in a fubje& that has ufed no mercury, the refuls 
will merit fome attention. 

2. When a man is obliged, by the nature of his refearchet, 
to employ hypothetical arguments, it would be unrcafonable to 
object againit them forno other reafon but becaufe they were 
hypothetical : but when the inquiry relates to a matter of fact, 
which muft-be determined by aétual-experiment, this mode of 
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eftablifhing the truth is quite inadmiffible. Suppofe a gan, 
poflefled of the talent for making new diicoveries, fhould adopy 
fome fufpicions about the powers of the ‘ foretgn virus,’ he 
would probably favour us with a train of arguing not very 
difimilar from that which Mr. F. has adopted: e. g. * If iz 
were poflible for the foreign wirus to infect the fingers, how 
few young men who are in the habits of promifcuous inter. 
courfe with common women could efeape? How few of the 
nurfes, and other attendants in thofe hofpitals that. admit 
venereal patients would efcape infection, when they are fo 
much expofed by drefling paticnts where there is a profufe dif. 
charge, and wathing the linen imbued with venereal matter? 
I fay for myfelf, ] never faw iniection fairly transferred after 
this manner; and I never read or heard ot a cafe where it 
was Clearly proved to be fo.’ If a man’s want of experience 
be allowed as a demonftrative argument againft the exiftence 
of natural phenomena, all fcience would be quickly reduced 
within very fcanty limits, or rather, it would be totally fub- 
veried ; and yet our author has ventured to reft his fecond 
proof upon this precarious foundation. 

If the third argument which Mr. Foot produces were ad- 
mitted, it would prove too much: for it would involve its au- 
thor ia preciiely the fame difficulties, in which he fancies he 
has intaigled thofe who rejeé his new theory. Let the reader 
judge who reafons the wortt. 

‘ If a gonorrhea or chancre in a female, produced matter 
which was highly infectious, then, wherever the venereal matter 
touched on a found part, the whole of that part would fhortly 
become a galaxy of chancres. Hence the whole penis would be 
necefiarily atlected ; and generally the fkin of the fcrotum, &. 
But tince a chancre is of i folitary, as we frequently meet with 
gonorrhoea and no chancre, it clearly follows that the forcigs 
virus has not the power of contaminating every part upon wh 
ut lodges. q-. £. Db.’ 

Be fo good Mr. Foot as to inform us, why a poifon pofleffed 
of fuch ¢ extraordinary fu! ‘iJty,’ very often infects but one 
point of the extenfive furface to which it is applicd ; and we 
may perhaps find out why one chancre does not always produce 
es galaxy of chancres,’ without having recourfe to your new 

eory. 

4- The fuppofed analogy between the poifon of the viper 
and venereal matter, is founded upon. a grofs miitake, am 

oves that our author was little qualified to talk upon this 
ubject. The viper, it is true, is not injured by its own wor 
neither has the poifon any bad effeét ‘upon other vipers 5.2 
ae alfo feveral repules, as fnakes, {nails, flugs, &c.’ on 

poifon of the viper produces no fpecific effeéts. , It 


. bas been generally taught, by chirurgical writers, that matter 
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abforbed from a yenereal fore, will contaminate the general 
Yyftem. Mz, Foot is evidently impelled, by his new theory,to 

eny this; and he has no other’ way of accounting for the ap- 
pearance of ‘ fymptoms from Conititutional affection,’ but by 
contending, that they are derived from the abforption of ‘ the 
foreign virus.”’ This f{cheme may belong to the clafs of poffi- 
bilities, but it feems to us quite incompatible with the language 
of daily experience. Suppofe a man who has a ¢hancre upon 
his penis, which difcharges plentifully, but gives him little 
pain, fhall neglect to employ any medicines for two or three 
months ; he then takes a little mercury, and applies dreffings 
to the fore, by which it is healed. ‘“I‘wovor three months after 
he has gone through this imperfect courfe of mercury, he will 
be attacked with a fore throat, venereal eruptions, &. Now 
according to this new hypothefis, the * foreign virus’ mutt 
either have continued upon the furface of the ulcer durin 
feveral weeks, and under the circumftances ef ‘a copious dji- 
charge from that furface; or it muft have remained in a:dor- 
mant ftate for the fpace of fix months, and is at length roufed 
to action by the healing of the chancre. Is this -part of the 
author’s * venereal creed #? We cannot venture to decide upon 
this queftion; for when Mr. F. is not under the fafcinating 
power of the new difcovery, he talks as if he were not fully 
convinced of the validity of his own hypothefis. 

p. 217. * Whilft the difcharge (of a gonorrhea) continues, 
I believe the abforption of it feldom takes place.’ p. 416, 417. 
* If (warts) be fupported by a venereal caufe, as long as they 
continue to yield fo plenteous a difcharge, abforption of virus 
will not be fo rapid in its progrefs, &c. 1 am convinced it is 
owing to a plenteous difcharge, that, in thefe cafes, other vene- 
real fymptoms do not fo readily appear. As long ag a difcharge 
continaes, unchecked by repellents, &c., I do not think other 
fymptoms will appear; for whenever abforption does take woes 
either from this original caufe, or from a chanere, the difcharge 
trom cither will no longer be yielded with freedom, I am there- 
fore confidently of opinion, whenever chancres have ‘made any 
tg ae on any part of the body, that-every endeavour fhauld 

ve ufed to promote their difcharge, knowing, that if the venereal 
fimulus be wholly occupied upon a local part, it will be found lefs at 
keifure to ke abforbed into the conflitution, and that-the confitution 
may be preferved wholly, by its action being thus locally en+ 
gaged.’ p. 418. 

If the reader can reconcile thefe paflages with the author’s 
aflertion, ¢ that any difcharge from the fame individual has na 
relation to the yenereal action of that fluid which is abforbed 
into the conftitution,’ RB. 498, and the feyeral other quotations 
that have been already given, we fhall: not prefume to charge 
him with inconfiftency. Mr; F, has, however, embasrafled us 
with fomething {til} more. paragennee in the new Ben fe 
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has given te explain the {welling of the tefticle in a gonor. 
shaea. He is * of opinion,’ that this fymptom is produced by 
fome of the venereal matter, paffing from the urethra into one 
or both the orifices of the feminal veilels. Pp. 193. * If ({ays 
the author) virus can pafs through lymphatics, by what js 
termed abforption, there is no difficulty to prefuine that it m 

fs along the vas deferens, by capillary attraction.’ ib. Mr. F. 
1s not the firft writer who has ‘ prefumed’ that exerciory 
duéts may poflefs extraordinary attractive powers ; but we are 
not difpofed to acquiefce in prefumptions ; fomething like proofs 
ought always to be connected with them. Befides, the author 
had taught us that ‘ fecretions are harmlefs to the {ubject that 
fecretes them.” How comes it to pafs then, that the fluid 
fecreted in the urethra fhall produce a fwelled tefticle, by 
pafling along the vas deferens? We hope Mr. F. will not 
pretend to evade this contradiction, by roundly afferting that 
the foreign fluid may remain attached for many weeks to the 
furface of a cana’, that is wafhed by the urine feveral times 
every day. Amidit fuch a contention, between the author’s 
practical remarks and his thearetic fpeculations, we are glad to 
embrace the method which he has fuggefted in the fifteenth 
lecture, to extricate ourfelves from this dilemma. 

* In order to prove the truth of atheory, there fhould be an 
accordance in the whole of it, with the fymptoms of the difeafe 
upon which it is founded. If that theory, which feems to ex- 
piain one part of a difeaie, in one particular fymptom, fall wide 
ot the mark in explaining another part,'and another material 
fymptom ; and if, in confequence of that want of power ot ex- 
planation, a part of a difeafe Which fuch theory could not ex- 
plain, be fioventy pafled over, or'defiynedly be unnoticed, depend 
upon it, the theorift himfelf confiders it not well founded in 
truth.’ , , 

‘ Nonne id flagitium eff, te aliis confilium dare, 
‘ Foris fapere, tibi non pofle te auxiliarier ?” 

The author is ‘ alfo convinced, as much as he ever was of 
any fact that ever came before him, that every fluid of the 
conttitution of one venereally infeéted, does virtually and ac- 
tually poflefs a venereal vitiation: that even the blood of ‘one 
infected being engrafted upon a wound of a found fubject, will 
moft completely impart the difeafc, and will impart it with 
more rapidity than it it were introduced by the ufual mode of 
infection, namely, through the abforbents : that a tranfplanted 
tooth, taken from the mouth of a fubjeét conftitutionally in- 
fe€ted, on which, nor on the fockets af which, not the leaft 
trace of the difeafe can be feen, by fuch tooth’ being applied 
warm and moift to the focket of a found fubject, it aa 
rapidly forward the moft confirmed fymptoms of the : 
difeafe.’”’ Lect. 15. All this, and much more of the fame 
kind, may be included in Mr. Foot’s ‘ Venereal Greed ;’ a 
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is of little importance to the world what any. individual be- 
lieves or difbelieves upon thefe points. It certainly became 
the author to have refuted that pare of Mr. Huntcr’s treatife, 
in which this fubject is difcufled, and to have eftablithed his 
own theory by the moft decifive experiments, if he hoped to 
juftify the confidence with which he has propofed thele opi- 
nions. It would, however, be unpardonable in us if we 
omitted the following fpecimen of our author’s notable talent 
for difcovery. , 

« There are two ways by which the infefion is. cammuni- 
eated to the habit. The moit ordinary and common way is by 
the abforbent veffels. The moft extraordinary and uncommon 
way is by the infesiion being immediately communicated to the 
blood, and without the intervention of abforbent veflels.’ * By 
the ordinary wav is meant, that natural intercourfe of the fexes, 
&c.—and by the extraordinary—from a tran{planted tooth, viti- 
ated by venereal infection. In the former, it has to pafs through 
the fyitem of abforbing veffels into the blood ; and in the lagrer 
it 7s commun'cated more direé®ly to the blood, from not pafing by hm- 
phatic circulation.’ PB. 504, 505. 

We with the author had been a little more explicit upom 
this point, for we are apprehenfive the generality of readers 
will be at a lofs to conceive by what aperture the vencreal 
matter gets direély into the blood. In this, however, we can 
perfectly agree with the author, that by whatever way it ma 
be directly introduced, the road it takes is * a moft extraordi- 
nary and uncominon one.’ In the remaining part of this work, 
which contains the hiftory and treatment of lues venerea, we 
have not remarked any thing that will gratify curiofity by its 
novelty, or enrich the profeifion by its peculiar excellence. 
The author appears to have had his fhare of practice, and to 
be acquainted with the ufual modes of treating venereal com- 
plaints ; and he certainly appears to greater advantage as a 
practical {urgeon than as the founder of a new {yftem. 

The ftyle and manner of this treatife will be applauded by 
thofe who are charmed with high flown expreflions, pompous 
periods, and an exuberance of metaphors. It is our misfor- 
tune, perhaps, to poffefs little tafte for fuch kind of embellifh- 
ments. Let not the author charge us with being faftidious, 
if in works of fcience we prefer fimplicity to eloquence, preci- 
fion to hyperbole, and a luminous order to vague declamation. 
We had rather perufe a writer that is intelligible than one that 
is ingenioufly obfcure : we prefer good matter to fine words ; 
and are of opinion, that no fingularity of language, or laboured 
energy of diction, can atone for the perpetual violation of 
grammatical purity. | A. F. 
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Art. vi. Fatis extra uterum Hyftoria, cum: Indufionitys 
Quaflionibufgue aliquot fubnexis : accedunt porro Tabule explas 
natrices, cum Tabults itidem linearibus, fubjidiarie Hluftrationis 
erg, fuperadaitis : Or, the Hijtory of @ Cafe of extra-uterine 
Conception, with Induétions and Queries, illuftrated with En. 
gravings and explanatory Outlines. By Henry Krohn, , p, 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Phyficians in Londo 
and Phyfician Man-midwife to the Middlefex Hofpital, 
folio. 16 pages and 4 plates, befide 4 outline plates. pr, 
tl. aus. fewed. Nicol. 1791. 


Tue cafe before us, which is printed in Latin and Englifh, 
is offered to the public, as affording a curious and remarkable 
inftance of conception taking place in a part entirely difting 
om the cavity of the uterus '—The woman to whom it oce 
curred was thirty years of age, rather low in itature, of a fome- 
what delicate conititut.on, and the wife of a mechanic, The 
avthor relates the tymptoms with which fhe was affected, and 
@eicribes the peculiar enlargement of the abdomen, with confi- 
cerable minutenefs and accuracy ; to which he alfo adds, the 
(appearances on diflection, and afterwards draws fome general 
inierences from t!e whole. The cafe is concluded by itating 
a few queries, with which we fhall prefent our readers. P. 6. 
* +. Do many cafes fimilar to this occur in the brute creation? 
and, if fo, in what {pecies of animals have they been found, and 
ta which of them mott frequently ? ! 
* 2. Is there any inftance on record, where a foetus, equal im 
fize to this, has been found in the ovarium ? 
* 3. Provided a cafe, with fimilar fymptoms, fhould occur, 
(taking at tor granted, that the child muft inevitably perifh, ahd, 
in all probability, the mother likewife, unlefs fome poffible means 
could be deviled to prevent their fatality) fhould we not, under 
foch circumfances, be warranted in attempting to extract the 
fortus, by making an incilion into the ovarium ? 
‘ 4. Have we not, from this and other cafes, where the foetus 
has been found in the ovarium, data fully fufhcient to conclude, 
that conception takes place there, and that the uterus is afters 
wards a tort of receptacle or repofitory, merely calculated to,afs 
ford proper warmth and fecurity to the foctus, until it has coms 
pleted its due growth, and arrived at maturity ? 
‘ 5. Are we not led to fufpe&, from this and fimilar cafes, that 
there is a provifion in the economy of Nature, by which fhe # 
enabled to accommodate the foetus to the local inconveniences 0 
its fituation, and to effe& an adequate fupply of nourifhment tor 
its fubfequent growth, in a manner fomewhat analogous to that, 
by which the feed of a plant is not unfrequently feen to take root 
ma fol,’ which 3s very il] adapted to its vegetation ? 
* 6. Does not this cafe ftrongly indicate a propenfity ip nature 
to promote fecundity, by afiording to the impregnated ovum oF 
embryo, through fome extraordinary refource, the future meant 


, of nourtfhment, even by vetiels not deftined originally for ¢ 
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‘Art. vir. An Analfis of the London Pharmacopeia,’ explain- 
ing the native Principles, elective Attractions, Qualities, Ufes, 
and Dofes of the various Preparations and Compofitions ; and 

articularly calculated for the Uje of the junior Students. B 
Robert White, mM. D. {mall 8vo. -p. 192. pr. 3s. 6d. 
fewed. Newmarket, Burrell ; London, Cadell. 1792. 


Tue author confiders the London Difpenfary, as ‘an exent- 
plary pattern of the juft fimplicity which the modern practice 
of phyfic is now brought to,’ and that an ¢ ealy introduction to 
the knowledge of the refpective principles and properties of its 
contents, cannot be deemed an unnecellary performance.’ © Dr, 
White rather contemptuoufly rejects, what he calls ‘the in- 
genious, yet vifionary plans and complicated principles of the 
antiphlogiftic code.’ In explaining the affinities of bedies, ‘the 
author fays, ‘ every chemical compofition and decompofition, 
is produced by either fingle or double eleéiive attraction !* Doth 
not the author know, that the fy{tem he is pleafed to ftyle vif- 
onary, with a very few exceptions, is adopted by every inteHi- 
gent chemift in Europe? and doth he not know, that in che- 
miitry, many compolitions are produced by merely the union 
of different bodies with each other, without, at the fame time, 
any decompofition or exclufion from union of a bedy prefent, 
which has a chemical affinity for one of thofe that form the 
compound ? With fuch ideas as the author betrays in his pre- 
face, we conceive a very unfavourable opinion of the part of 
the work requiring chemical knowledge. He fhows himfelf, 
however, fufficiently well informed in natural hiftory. The 
arrangement of the materia medica, according to the Linneaa 
fyftem, is diftin@ and even elegant. In one column are in- 
ferted the popular and officinal names of the animals and yeget- 
ables which afford the articles of the materia medica; and in 
another oppolite column, we have the Linnean names of them. 
The animal {ubftances are taken, it appears, from four of the 
clafles of the animal kingdom, viz. the mammalia, the aves, the 
infecia, and the vermes. The vegetable fubftances are taken 
from three and twenty of the clafies of the regnum vegetabile, 
The foffil bodies are arranged in an alphabetical order. 

We foon difcovered that the author has not made his obfer- 
vations on the laft edition of the work he endeavours: to: ex- 
plain, namely, that of 1791, but on the Pharmacopoeia of Len- 
don publifhed in 1788. Hence a few new articles are not in- 
ferted, and fome of the lateft alterations are not remarked upon, 

The author does not give us the information we expected 
from the title page of his work. He is particularly deficient 
in the rationale of ‘the compofition of each prefcription ; ‘for 
inftance, no explanation is given of calcination, either by acids, 
Water, or air and fire, or any application made of the laws of 


afinity, to account for the preparations of the double falts. watt 
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work is, however, an ufeful one, and we meet with, now ang 
then, a new obfervation or fact. In the obfervations u 

al muriaticus, is introduced a fact, of ‘ one Poftle, of Ingham, 
in Norfolk, who was troubled with worms to a ftate of idiotifm, 
being fortunately relieved from both, by privately fwallowin 
above a pound of white Jead and oil, which had been mixed 
wp for paint.” Wecannot help expreffing a with, that this fad 
were we!! authenticated and laid before the public, as there 
are very different opinions entertained with refpect to the de- 
Jeterious quality of Jead. 

After the obfervations on the recipes of the Pharmacoperia, 
we have a chapter entitled Medicamina praeparatis pra-euntibus 
non afcita. This head contains the names, places, growth, qua- 
dities, ufes, and dofes of thofe articles which are noticed in the 
materia medica, but do not occur in any of the preparations or 
compofitions. TT 


Art. vin. An Effay on the Life and Genius of Samuel Fobnfan, 
L. 1. p. By Arthur ae x: Efq. 8vo. p. Se pr. 48. fewed, 
er with a new Edition of Dr. Johnfon’s Works in 12 vols. 
8vo. pr. 3]. 12s. in boards. Longman, &c. 1792. 


Arter the publication of fo many anecdotes, ftrung toge- 
ther with little judgment, to connect and condenfe the raw 
materials feemed to be the tafk referved for Mr, M., and the 
writer to whofe manes he offers this tribute of refpect was an 
obvious model that he could fcarcely overlook. 

Fully aware of the rock on which the herd of biographers 
had {plit, he runs, we fear, into the other extreme ; for aiming 
at brevity, his narration exhibits only the bare fkeleton of John- 
fon, and we are {till obliged to fearch for the finifhed piéture 
in the redundant prolixity of vanity, which we before thought 
impertinent. 

fr. M. profefles to give an impartial view of the life and 
genius of Johnfon—yet, when a man has enjoyed the conve¢r- 
fation and friendfhip of a diftinguifhed charaéter for thirty 
years, we reafonably expect to find more intereft in his narra- 
tive than in a felection of matters of faét, coldly arr 
long after the froit of time has feparated the warm afhes, and 
quite extinguifhed the fumbering fire, which memory will 
ever breathe upon, when a dead friend’s image occupies 
the thoughts. But Mr. M.’s defign will. more diftinctly ap- 
pear in his own words. , 

‘Ps 3. ©The prefent writer enjoyed the converfation and 
friendthip of that excellent man more than thirty ears. He 
thought it an honour to be fo conneéted, and to this hour he re- 
ficcts on his lofs with regret: but regret, he knows, has fecret 


bribes, by which the judgement may be influenced, and 
a8ection may be carried beyend the bounds of truth, Io ee 
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fent cafe, however, nothing needs to be difguifed, and exaggerated 
yralfe is Unneceflary. It isan obfervation of the younger Pliny, 
in his Epittle to his friend of ‘l'acitus, that hiltory ought never to 
magnify matters of fact, becaufe worthy actions ~equire nothin 
but the truth. Mam nec biforia debet egred: veritatem, et honefiz 
factis veritas fuficit. This rule the preient biographer promiies 
{hall guide his pen throughout the following narrative.’ 

‘Icmay be faid, the death of Dr. Johnfon kept the public mind 
in agitation beyond all former example. No literary charaéter 
ever excited fo much attention; and, when the prefs has teemed 
with anecdotes, apophthegins, effays, and publications of every 
kind, what occafion now tora new tract on the fame threadbare 
fubject? The plain truth fhall be the anfwer. The proprietors 
of Johnfon’s works thought the life, which they prefixed to 
the former edition, too unwieldy for republication. The 
prodigious varicty of foreign matter, introduced into that 
performance, feemed to overload the memory of Dr. Johnfon, 
and in the acconat of his own life to leave him hardly vifible. 
They withed to have a more concife, and, for that reafon, 
perhaps, « more fatisfaétory account, fuch as may exhibit 
a juit picture of the man, and keep him the principal figure in 
the foreground of his own picture. To comply with that requett 
is the defign of this eflay, which the writer undertakes with a 
trembling hand. He has no difcoveries, no fecret anecdotes, 
no occafional controverfy, no fudden flafles of wit and humour, 
no private converfation, and no new facts to embellifh his work. 
Every thing has been gleaned. Dr. Johnfon faid of himfelf, 
‘fam not uncandid, nor fevere: 1 fometimes fay more than I 
mean, in jeit, and people are apt to think me ferious.” The 
exercife of that privilege, which is enjoyed by every man in 
fociety, has not been allowed to him. His fame has given im- 
portance even to trifles, and the zeal of his friends has brought 
every thing to light. What fhould be related, and what fhould 
not, has been publifhed without diflinction. Dicenda tacenda 
locuti! Every thing that fell from him has been caught with 
eagerne(s by his admirers, who, as he fays in one of his letters, 
have acted with the diligence of {pies upon his conduct. 

* Atter fo many efluys and volumes of Fohbnfoniana, what re- 
mains for the prefent writer? Perhaps what has not been at- 
tempted; a fhort, yet full; a faithful, yettemperate hiitory of 
Dr. Johnfon.’ 

The principal incidents of Johnfon’s life have already been 
brought forward in our review of Mr. Bofwell’s defultory 
volumes, and as the author of the prefent work pretends not 
to unfold the fecret windings of his heart, or even to afford 
any frefh pecps into an abyls, which every thinking man ts 
giad to found with his own plummet, we fhall confipe our re- 
marks to fome obfervations made on his ws tings and chara¢ter, 
asan author. Mr. M. juftly terminz the publication of the 
various productions of Johnfon’s vigorous pen, the landmarks 
in his life, interweaves a critical account of them with the 
diarrative of the pafling year; but the criti¢ifins would have 
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been more valuable had they received.a little colouring from 
his own mind, and not merely reflected the public opinion, 
There is always a floating eftimate of an author’s literary 
ftrength, after the meafure has been fhaken bya few {trong 
hands, tolerably juft; yet the fagacity of an individual who 
dares to think for himfelf will ever enable him to point out 
certain tints that not only elucidate the character, particularly 
confidered, but ferve as rules for writers of inferior note. 

To the tranflation of Lobo’s voyage to Abyflinia, Mr. M, 
pays greater refpect than, perhaps, was due to a tranflation writs 
ten on the {pur of the occafion, efpecially as, excepting the pre- 
face, it can fcarcely be termed a part of the works from which 
the leading features were to be felected that point out the pe- 
culiar talents of Dr. Johnfon. ‘In the preface,’ fays Mr. M 
*we have an early fpecimen of Johnfon’s manner: the vein 
of thinking and the frame of the fentences are manifeftly his: 
we fee the infant Hercules.’ This tpecimen we fhall alfo give, 
as it is fhort, and fhows that the ftyle was natural to Johnfon, 
which appears fo very artificial in the rebounding periods of 
fome of his late imitators, who beat to and fro ie és and 
ecainji, with all the dexterity of fhuttlecock players, bidding 
defiance to the fagacity that would fain difcover to which fide 
ef an argument they lean. 

p. 14. *Johnfon obferves, that the Portuguefe traveller, con- 
trary to the general view of his countrymen, has amufed his 
readers with no romantic abfurdities, or incredible fictions. He 
appears, by his modeft and unaffefed narration, to have de 
feribed things as he fawthem; to have copied nature from the 
life; and to have confulted his fenfes, not his imagination. 
He mects with no bafilitks, that deftroy with their eyes; his 
crocodiles devour their prey, without tears; and his cataracts 
fall from the rock, without deafening the neighbouring inhabi- 
tants. The reader will here find no regions curfed with irreme- 
diable barrennefs, or bietied with fpontaneous fecundity; 20 
perpetual gloom, or unceating fun-fhine; nor are the nationiy 
here deferibed, either void of all fenfe of humanity, or confum- 
mate in all private and focial virtues: here are no Hottentots 
without religion, polity, of articulate language; no Chinefe 
perteQly polite, and completely fkilled in all fciences; he will 
ciftcover, what will always be difcovered by a diligent and 1m 
partial inquirer, that wherever human nature is to be foun 
there is a mixture of vice and virtue, a conteft of pailion and 
reaton ; and that the Creator doth not appear partial in his di- 

tributions, but has balanced, in moft countries, their parte 
cular inconveniencies by particular favours.’ 

In the life of Savage, next confidered, which may juftly be ree 
koned an interetting and inftructive piece of biography, the boun- 
Gary that ieparates virtue from vice is too often fhifted, whilft dog- 
matical interrogations in the garb of humility are fententioully 


thundered out, and principles made to appear like arrogance bya 
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t—who will pretend to fay that in fimilar circumftances he 
fhould have acted otherwifef’ ut, the very weaknefles of 
fricndfhip demand fefpect, and we fhould have fpared this 
obfervation, if Johnfon had becn equally tolerant to the infie- 
mities of humanity; and, if his biographers had not varnifhed 
over his overbearing ferocity, and called that turn of mind 
piety, which ought rather to be ftigmatized as intelleQual cowe 
ardice. 

In an eflay on the works of Johnfon, the Rambler is, we 
think, not fuficiently brought forward, for in his  literar 
character it certainly ftands in the foreground. But Mr. M. 
is very anxious te vindicate him from the charge of partiality 
reipecting the forgery which he countenanced to depreciate 
the character of Milton, becaufe he hated his political and 
religious fentiments, though Johnfon himfelf declares his 
antipathy to the *‘wHIG DoGs to be fo great, that he always 
took care they thould not have the beft of it,’ in the debates 
which he fabricated. For Johnfon’s illiberality there can be 
but one excule admitted, and it muft be obvious to thofé who 
know any thing of the human heart: his morbid melancholy, 
the {pice of madnefs in his mind, falling into the channel of 
religious dread, he could not patiently bear to have the doubts 
ftirred up that preyed upon him when alone :—hell and dam- 
nation were at their heels like blood hounds to run him down; 
but had he ever ventured to bring his religious opinions te the 
teit of reafon he might at leaft have kept them at bay. 

Alluding to Johnion’s hafty manner of turning out finifhed 
compolitions, fome pertinent remarks occur: 

p, 102. * This celerity has appeared wonderful to many, and 
fome have doubted the truth. Jt may, however, be placed 
within the bounds of probability. ee ge has obferved that 
there ave different methods of compofition. Virgil was ufed to 
pour out a great number of verfes in the morning, and pafs the 
day inretrenching the exubecrances, and correcting inaccuracies ; 
and it was Pope’s cuitom to write his firit thoughts in his firk 
words, and gradually to amplify, decorate, re¢tity, and refine 
them. Othe-s employ at once memory and invention, and, with 
little intermediate ufe of the pen, form and polifh large matles by 
continued meditation, and write their productions only, when, 
in their opinion, they have completed them. ‘This lait was 
Johnfon’s method. He never took bis pen in hand till he had 
well weighed his fubjeét, and grafped in his mind the fentimenrs, 
the train of argument, and the arrangement of the whole As 
he often thought aloud, he had, perhaps, talked it over to 
himfelf. This may account for that rapidity with which, in gee 
Neral, he difpatched his fleets tothe prefs, without being at the 
trouble of a fair copy.’ 

_ As Mr. M. has paffed quickly cver the Lives of the Poets,. 
it would be itepping out of our province to fupply tie cect- 
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ency, theugh we may be allowed to hint that there was a 
groiincis in Johnfon’s tafte refembling his voracious appetite, 
whieh led him into many errors when he attempted to appre: 
ciate the merits of works of fancy. ‘The foft enchantment 
never fiole upon his fenfes in which the poet is rapt who 
leaves the beaten track of life; fo that coldly fecking with fat 
eyes for the why and wherefore, he often confounds fublimit 

with rant, unable to conceive that one turn would make the 
moit fublime image ludicrous ; yet, that near as the fhades are, 
they never mix unlefs by the awkward blundering of a vulgar 
hand. 

We have been imperceptibly led to lengthen our remarks 
on the curfory criticifms contained in this velume, becaufe the 
author has dealt out praife indifcriminately. Pofterity will doubt- 
tefs allow, that Dr. Johnfon was both a wife and good man, 
a refpectable morali{t and tolerable critic; but may not hyper- 
bolically add, that his defects were only {pots in the fun—we 
fhall not garble the paflage, but let it fpeak for itfelf. 

y. 386. * The author of thefe memoirs has beet anxious to give 
the features of the man, and the true character of the author. He 
has not fuffered the hand of partiality to colour his excellencies 
with too much warmth; nor has he endeavoured to throw hia 
ae too much into fhade. Dr. Johnfon’s failings may 
well be forgiven for the fake of his virtues. His defects were 
fpots ia the fen. His piety, his kind affections, and the good- 
neis of his heart, prefent an example worthy of imitation. His 
works will remain a monument of genius and of learning. Had 
be written nothing but what is contained in this edition, the 
quantity thews a life fpent in ftudy and meditation. If to this 
we ade the labour of his Dictionary and other various —— 
Ous, M may be fairly allowed, as he ufed to fay of himfelf, that 
he has written his thare. In the volumes here prefented to the 
public, the reader will find a perpetual fouree of pleafure and 
initrusion. With due precautions, authors may learn to grace 
ther tlyle with elegance, harmony, and precifion; they may be 
taught to think with vigour and perfpicuity; and, to crown the 
whole, by a diligent attention to thefe books all may advance 


> ’ 
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Arr. ix. The Character of Dr. Fobn{m, with Illuftrations from 
Mrs. Ploxui, Sir Fohn Hawkins, and Mr. Bufwell. 8vo. ps 
23. pre Is. Dilly. 1792. 

‘Luz author of tais tract has viewed the very reverfe of the 
picture, and itripping off the lace, has fhamefully torn the coats 
{here is, indeed, fomething fo invidious in bringing a man’s 
faults aud follies into broad day-light, keeping bac all the 
joftening virtues, and extenuating circumftances, that it fmells 
of private pique; and we are led to conclude, that Johnfon 
fomewhere 
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fomewhere fell foul of the ingenious compiler, who has drawn 
the prefent caricature. M. 
Art. x. Memoires du Miniftire du Duc @ Aiguillon, Pair de 
France, €£¢e.—Memoirs of the Admin:firation of the Duke 
d’Aiguillon, Peer of France, Sc. Intended to elucidate the 
Hiftory of the latter Part of the Reign of Louis XV. and the 
Beginning of that of Louis XVI. Third Editions 8vo. 
295 p- Printed at Paris. 1792. 


THE author of thefe memoifs is unknown; they are fup- 
ofed, however, to have been written with the privity of the 
os duke d’Aiguillon, who perhaps fupplied the materials, and 
to have been addrefled to a nobleman, high in the confidence 
of the prefent queen. The duke de Choifeul, the rival of the 
duke d’A., is often treated with a marked feverity ; and even 
Turgot and Necker are here {fpoken of with a certain degree 
of difrefpect, but il] fuited to their characters. | 

It is evident from the ftyle and manner, which are ex- 
tremely negligent, that this work was never compofed for the 
public eye: indeed, the fole intention of the author may be 
reduced to two principles: the firft, to reftore his patron to 
power and confidence, and the fecond, to induce the confort 
of Louis xvi. to add to the {plendour of a great empire by the 
encouragement of the arts and {ciences. | 

Chap. 1. Commences with an account of the finances 
during the adminiftration of Mr. Bertin, who fucceeded Mr. 
Silhouette, in 1759, as comptroller-general, and provided for 
the expences of the war, until the peace of Paris in 1763. 

The duke de Choifeul, who was then prime minifter, being 
jealous of the influence of the duke d’Aiguillon, entered into 
a variety of intrigues with madame Pompadour and Mr. de la 
Chalotais, in order to exclude him from power. An account 
is here given of the two famous anonymous letters, by means 
of which Mr. de la Chalotais attempted to intimidate Louis xve 
and his miitrefs madame de P. The author of this correfpon- 
dence was difcovered by Mr. de Calonne, then a maitre des 
requétes, and fince fo celebrated as minifter of the finances. 
This circumftance, which, doubtlefs, gave great pleature to 
the court, feems to have firft brought him into notice. 

Chap. 11. Louis xv. was about to make an important 
change in the miniftry, when the death of ma, me de Pompa+ 
dour prevented the execution of his plan. After the death of 
that favourite, no perfon had fufficient influence with his ma- 
jefty to perfuade him to perfevere tn his intentions ; Mr. Bertin 
therefore preferved the fovereign’s confidence, and Mr. de 
Choifeul retained the plenitude of his former power. 

Vou. XIII, U Some 
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Some of the courtiers who furrounded the dauphin, withed 
his highnefs to interfere on this occafion ; but that prince was 
fo timid, and fo refpeétful towards the king, that he could not 
be induced to utter a fingle word. ‘The abbe de Broglie, 
however, a gay, lively, and debauched man, who pofleffed an 
inexhauftible fund of anecdote, and had contrived to amufe his 
royal mafier, for forty years of his life, by his ftories and his 
jefts, renewed a correfpondence with the monarch, which had 
been intcrrupted for fome time, and fo artfully diflected and at. 
tacked the vulnerable parts of Mr. de Choifeul’s adminiftra- 
tion, that Louis xv., in January 1765, requefted him to fend a 
lift of proper perfons to fill the various departments. The 
abbe accordingly complied with his wifhes, and very wifely, as 
well as very difintereitedly, omitted to mention any of his 
own family. His nephews, however, complained bitterly of 
this neglect, and their uncle was weak enough to mention 
them ina poft{cript, as worthy of filling two very important 
flations. This latter circumftance tranfpired ; Mr. de Choifeul, 
perceiving that his difgrace was determined on, with fome 
difficulty procured an audience of the king, threw himfelf 
on his knees, promifed the compliant monarch to be more 
prudent and circumfpect for the future, and, having thus en- 
{ured a continuation of his power, triumphed over all his ene- 
mies, and provided for all his creatures ! 

Louis xv. having attached himfelf in 1768 to mademoifelle 
Lange, with a degree of paffion bordering upon frenzy, the 
duc d’Aiguillon, who was ftill embroiled with the ftates of 
Britanny, made ufe of the influence of the new miftrefs, in 
order to fupport his drooping credit. 

On the roth of May, 1770, the power of Mr. de Choifeul 
feemed to be confirmed by the marriage of the prefent king to 
the fitter of the late emperor. On that evening the gardens 
of Veriailies were fuperbly illuminated, and each of the rival 
factions walked about in groupes; the prime minifter gave his 
arm to the princefs de Beauveau, and Mr. d’Aiguillon attended 
on madame Dubarry. The duke de Choifeul, however, was 
difgraced (for this was then the fafhionable phrafe) foon after, 
and fent into exile. This minifter, while in the zenith of 
power and favour, requefted three millions of livres for the 
payment of his debts ; the king readily complied, and actually 
ligned wn acquit comptant, but forgot to add the ufual words 
bon pour trois millions ; this omiffion was perceived in a few 
minutes afterwards, and it was refolved to rectify it at the next 
cabinet conference, but the duke was difmiffed on the very om 
appointed for that purpofe, and the money was never paid. 
This cireumitance is faid to have prevented the betel de Choifeul 
from being rebuilt out of the public money. 

Chap. 
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Chap. 11. On the acceflion of Louis xvi. to the throne, 
M. de Choifeul returned to court, but Maurepas, who is here 
termed a bafe, factious, intriguing courtier, feems to have pof- 
fefled the young king’s entire confidence. Mr, d’Aiguillon 
alfo went to Verfailles, and paid his refpects to his majefty, 
who was fo well pleafed with his jokes, that he frequently burft 
into a horfe-laugh [ fon gros S large rire}. 

The queen, however, we are told, was prevailed upon by 
his enemies to treat him with great coldnefs, to prepoflefs the 
mind of her confort againit him, and even to make ufe of a 
degree of vulgar difrefpect, which we can fcarcely give credit 
to [On dit qu'elle lui tira la langue !]. 

Chap. 1v. This contains an account of fome fubaltern, 
and uninterefting political intrigues. 

Chap. vy. The only circumftance here worthy of recapi- 
tulation is, that Louis xv., who was in the habit of employing 
{pies at foreign courts, in order to tranfmit him an account of 
the conduct of his ambaffadors, fometimes gave orders in 
council to arreft them, and immediately after fent them notice 
of the intentions of his minifters.. ‘his feems to have been 
done more than once by his majefty, and particularly in refpect 
to mademoifelle d’Eon, with whom he kept up a private cor- 
refpondence during her refidence in a public capacity in 
London. 

Chap. v1. In this we have an hiftorical examination of the 
adminiftration of the duke de Choifeul, from his entrance into 
ofice until his difmiffion. We are told that he united as 
many places as poffible in his own perfon, and diftributed the 
remainder among his relations and partifans. Defcended from 
a family dependent on the houfe of Auftria, by which he him- 
felf was in fome meature patronifed, he is faid to have become 
the tool of the court of Vienna. Even the family compact, 
which in this country has been looked upon as a mafterpiece 
of able and refined policy, is here blamed, with all the feve- 
rity of rancour ; and is more than once affirmed to have been 
unfriendly to the interefts of the nation, and ¢ a wanton facri- 
hice of the glory of the French diadem.’ 

‘ On entering into the miniftry in the month of December, 
1758, the duke de Choifeul formed two fyftems, one for foreign 
affairs, the other for the home department; and he him{clf pur- 
pofed to regulate both. . 

‘ In thefe two plans, he confidered neither the glory, the tran- 
quility, or the perfonal happinefs of the king, nor even his 
own honour, or reputation as a miniiter, but confulted his infa- 
tiable ambition, and his private intereft alone. In regard to the 
firft, the bafis of his condu@ confifted of a blind fubmiffion to 
the court of Vienna, which had contributed not a little to his 
advancement, and he conceived the defign of fupporting, and 


even clevating himfelf fill higher by the protection o that 
U 2 court. 
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am 
court. His father had been in the fervice of the dukes’ of Lor. 
raine. 

‘ In regard to the fecond, perceiving the neceffity of leaguing 
with the parliament, he endeavoured to make it yield to his views 
and pretentions, and even enter into his intrigues, in order to 
enfure its own exittence againit all poflible events. He was al- 
ready a duke: he caufed himfelt to be created a peer, and from 
that moment formed the project of connecting himfelt more inti- 
mately with the peerage and the law, fo that they might aid and 
fupport him, and each other, reciprocally againft the royal 
authority. 

‘In confequence of his foreign fifem, the firft operation of 
the duke de Choifeul was the conclufion of a new treaty with 
the court of Vienna, during the firit days of his adminiftration. 
By this, France renounced ail the advantages which the cardinal 
de Bernis bad itipulated in her favour, or that of the houfe of 
Bourbon. It mutt be conteffed, however, that thefe advantages 
were not only dubious, but fabulous and chimerical in the exe- 
cution ; and the court of Viewna had neither the power nor the 
inclination to realife them. 

‘ But by the new treaty entered into by the duke de Choifeul, 
France undertook certain arrangements, infinitely more burden- 
fome, extenfive and embarraffiing. She engaged to furnifh addi- 
tional fuccours, both in men and money. She connected herfelf 
more and more, by eventual guarantees and promifes relative to 
Italy ; engagements which, at that time, could not but excite 
great jealoufy in the courts ot Madrid, Naples, and Turin. 
Thefe obligations, contra&ed with fuch prodigality, produced 
an enormous load of arrears of fubfidy after the peace, which 
were tranfmitted annually to Germany. With thefe the houfe 
of Auttria has re-eitablifhed her finances, and by means of our 
ready money, has recovered and augmented her credit, while we, 
en the contrary, have ruined ours.’ 

The hiftory of the prefent day feems to confirm thefe ftric- 
tures on the impolicy of the late fubfidiary treaty with the 
court of Vienna. 

Chap. viz. Our author here continues his examination of 
the adminiftration of the duke de Choifeul. He again accules 
him of carrying on a fecret intercourfe with the parliaments, 
and of endeavouring to turn out Mr. Bertin from the adminif- 
tration of the finances, in order to add that to the other official 
departments already in his pofleffion, or under his immediate 
controul. ‘The conqueft of Corfiea is termed a mad and ridi- 
culous project, which could add neither to the grandeur nor 
the glory of France ; and the duke, who is faid to have had 
the poft-office, and the police at his devotion, is charged with 
having made a bad ufe of his influence, by violating the fe- 
crecy of the one, and countenancing the tyranny of the other- 

Of the various tricks adopted for the exprefs purpofe of pro- 
longing his power, and eniuring the confidence of the kings 
the 
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the following will ferve as a fpecimen. Whenever Louis ap- 
peared cool to him, the minifter ufed to fend the lieutenant- 
general of the police to his majefty, on purpofe to draw the 
moit flattering, and often the moft untrue pictures of the tran- 
quillity of the capital, and the happinefs of the people in gene- 
ral, who, as he always added, * dreaded nothing fo much as a 
change in the adminiitration.? Tvhe ambafladors of foreign 
courts were alfo frequently employed in the fame honourable 
mifhon. 

The duke de Choifeul was at length ftripped of all his ems 
ployments in 17703 and we are told, that it is a ftain on the 
memory of the fovereign to have permitted him to retire into 
exile, as his adminittration was fo infamous, that he ought to 
have been delivered over to the arm of juftice. 

Chap. vir. We are now, by way of contraft, informed 
of the character and fervices of the duke d’Aiguillon. 

This nobleman, we are told, was uniform in his conduét, 
difinterefted in his character, and ever {ftudious by his actions 
to contribute to the profperity and glory of the king. Every 
thing done by him had the integrity of the monarchy for its 
object ; the aim of his enemies was its diffolution. In Italy he 
fpilt his blood for a prince, of whom he was the rival *; and when 
banifhed from the court, he governed the provinces with juftice. 
In 1764 he was furrounded and attacked by a multitude of 
enemies ; in 1765 he was engaged in a difpute with the parlia- 
ment of Britanny; in 1766 he created a new parliament, and 
furmounted every difficulty. In 1770 he-was in fuch a critical 
fituation, that he had only to choofe between a {fcaffold and a 
triumph; but he made ufe of the influence of the miftrefs 
againit that of the minifter, and at length overwhelmed his 
foes with fhame and confufion. Mr. d’Aiguillon at laft, by 
fuperior condué& and addrefs, fucceeded in the ambitious pro- 
ject he had fo long entertained, but he was unacquainted with 
the very elements of the department over which he was called 
to prefide ; he, however, diftinguifhed himfelf in it, and made 
ufe of the firft moments of his power, in conferring fervices 
on his enemies. Order, affiduity, and energy, were con{picuous 
in all his operations ; and fuch were the fecrecy and fuccefs of 
his meafures, that the revolution in Sweden was prepared, and 
achieved by him, without the French ambaflador at Stockholm 
= apprifed of it, until it became known to the whole 
world, 


—- 
in 


‘* The king was defperately in love with madame la Toure 
nelle, afterwards duchefs of Chateau-Roux, but that lady was 


attached to the duke, who, on this account, was fent to the army 
in Italy,’ Note by the editor. 
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Louis xvi., on his acceffion, did bufinefs with him, and ad- 
mired his talents, but the queen, who was guided and dire&ted 
by the Choifeul party, became his mortal enemy, and he was 
obliged to withdraw. 

‘ How many variations, hurtful to the monarchy, have taken 
place (fays our author) fince the retreat of the duke d’Aiguillon! 
how much have private and perfonal confiderations inlluceced 
thofe events! ihe return of the parliaments in 1774 would 
have required whole years of meditation, and yet three fhort 
months reftored them to the pofition which they occupied on the 
ad of December, 1770. In 1775 certain fyitems, badly con- 
ducted, and intidioutly countermined, occafioned popular com- 
motions; Mr, Turgot, who had fomething fublime in his views, 
but who was acquainted with men by means of books only, ha- 
zarded every thing ; and, notwithftanding the age and the cha- 
racter of the nation, withed to appear the Cato of France. He 
inclined to reform a monarchy, which was infufceptible of refor- 
mation; he gave letlons to the young king, and he did not per- 
ceive that it was firmnefs, an inclination to command, and not 
inttructions, that he itood in need of. This prince wifhed for 
the good of the nation; placed in the centre of corruption and 
diforder, he fighed at contemplating the fcene which furrounded 
him, but the fear of doing wreng kept him in continual inaction.’ 

In the year 1776 no lefs than iix fucceffive changes took 

lace in the department of the finances. In 1778, war was 
declared ayainft r ngland, contrary to the opinion of Maurepas: 
jt was the exprefs with of the king, however, who is faid 
to have been influenced by his contort; and the compliant 
miniiter, like a true courtier, facrifced his own fentiments to 
the happinefs of his fovereicn. 

Chap. ix. ‘This is entirely occupied with the conftitution 
of the French parliaments, the thirty years war between the 
government and thoie powerful bodies, &c. ‘The author con- 
cludes this chapter with obferving, that the only way left to 
prevent the ruin of the kingdom, ¢ was to /often the queen, and 
prevail upon her majefty to recall the duke d’Aiguillon.’ 

Chap. x. Atlength the plan of a new miniftry was pro- 
poicd in 1780, and the duke d’Aiguillon was recalled, and re- 
fumed his place at the council-board. It feems, however, 
that the confort of Louis xvi. {till remained inexorable in re- 
gard to this n bleman, for the party that furrounded her ma- 
jefty is here bitterly complained of, and it is even prophecied 
that it will at length deprive her of the love of the French 
nation, who have never been pleafed with the government of 
women. This prediction feems to have been amply fulfilled. 

It is aflerted that madame de Pompadour, m.dame de Prie, 
madame de Muintenon, as well as al] the queens-coniort and 
gueens-regent who have interfered in politics, have at length 
become unpopular, and even hateful, 
¢ Our 
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¢ Our amiable fovereign (adds the author) would, on the con- 
trary, be beloved, nay adored, if, initead of ftate affairs, which 
fhe feems inclined to meddle with, fhe were to fuperintend 
another department, that of the arts. A thoufand tongues 
would fing her praifes, a thoufand pens would publifh them, 
and thus fhe would obtain an envied and a latting celebrity. 
This project is feducing, noble, ufeful, and I will prefent you 
with a plan which will render her majetty immortal, if the choofe 
to execute it: it was conceived by the late dauphin, and is one 
which the king will approve highly.’ 

Chap. x1. This is entirely occupied with an enumeration 
of the objects of reform, which had been conceived by the 
father of the prefent monarch, fuch as the refidence of the 
kings in the capital of the empire ; the embellifhment of the 
Louvre; the enlarging of the ftreets, and the forming of foot 
paths for the accommodation of the paflengers ; the erection 
of obelifks and other public monuments of national grandeur ; 
the cutting of canals ; the forming of new eftablifhments for 
foundlings, &c; the improvements of old ones, fuch as the 
Hitel-Dieu, &c. &c. 

We have now given a flight fketch of the work entitled 
Memoires du Miniftere du Due d’ Aiguillan, &c., in which all the 
intrigues of the nobility that lately furrounded the throne of 
France, are developed, and the aim and end of their condu& 
traced up to its true fources, perfonal vanity and private inte- 
reft. ‘This book abounds with a variety of mifcellaneous 
information, but it will not tend much to increafe the venera- 
tion of the reader, either for courts or courtiers. O. 





Art. x1. Mifcellanies: Philofophical, Medical and Moral. 
Vol. 1. Containing, 1. Obfervations on the Literature of the 
Primitive Chriftian Writers. I. aE Juggefted by the 
Charaéier of Pamphilus of Cafarea. lil. Hints refpecting the 
State and Education of the People. 1V. Thoughts on the Origin 
of Human Knowledge, and on the Antiquity of the World. 

’, Remarks on Profeffor Meiners’? Hiftory of Antient Opinions 
re[pefting the Deity. V1. Account of Dr Ellis’s Work on the 

Orizin of Sacred Knowledge. Crown 8vo. 442 p. Pr. 4s. 

fewed. Nicol. 1789. 

WE obferve in thefe mifcellanies evident proofs, that the 
author has read with attention, thought judicioufly, and writ- 
ten under the influence of liberal) fentiments and a benevolent 
heart. ‘The topics are various, and feveral of them impor- 
tant. We therefore immediately proceed to ve a fummary 


view of the contents of the principal of thefe effays. | 
Effay I. Obfervations on the literature of the primitive chriflian 


writers: being an attempt to vindicate them from an imputation of 


U 4 Mr. Rowf- 

























































Bo PHILOSOPHY. 
Mr. Rouffeau, and Mr. Gibbon, that they were enemies ta philofe. 


phy and buman learning. oe 
Among the firft converts to the religion of Jefus Chrif, 
there were few {cientific men, and therefore we cannot ex- 
pect to find in their writings encomiums on literature or re- 
commendations of philofophy. Nothing of this kind is to be 
met with in the epiftles of St. Clemens, Polycarp, Barnabas, 
and Hermas. Juftin Martyr wrote againft the errors of philo- 
fophers in theology, but is fo far from faying any thing againf 
philofophy itfelt, that he intimates, that it would be wrong to 
condemn philofophy on account of the mifconduct of fome 
philofophers. Irenwus wrote a confutation of herefies in a 
work fometimes entitled, * A Cenfure of Science falfely fa 
called ;’ but he refers chiefly to the fantaftic idea which the 
Gnoitics entertained of the divine nature. Befide the ordi- 
nary ichools for children, there were among the primitive 
chriftians gymnatia, or academies, where young perfons were 
inftructed both in tacred knowledge and human learning. They 
had alio public libraries at Jerufalem and Czfarea, founded by 
Alexander and Pamphilus, men of great learning. St. Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, in various parts of his works, infifts upon 
the excellence of philofophy. ‘Tertullian, a‘ter he became a 
montanit, was indifcriminate in his cenfure of philofophy, but 
it does not appear that before that time he was an enemy to 
learning. Lactantius only decries philofophy, when it pre- 
tends to be a fufficient guide without the aid of divine revelae 
tion, and is chiefly difpleafed with philofophers for being only 
in pretence lovers of truth, and for encouraging the vulgar in 
their errors. Origen was a learned man and a great friend to 
learning. Bafil has an entire homily addreiled to young peo- 
ple, initructing them how they may derive advantage from the 
ftudy of Grecian learning [of this homily an abftract is given]. 
Gregory of Nazianzum highly refented the emperor Futian’s 
edict to fhut up the fchools of the chriftians, and thus deprive 
them of learning; and wrote an animated oration on the fub- 
ject. He fpeaks of human learning as what has ever been 
efteemed, among thinking men, the moft excellent of human 
acquifitions. ‘Theodoret of Antioch wrote a book, entitled, 
Grecian Therapeutics, or the cure of the mental djfeafes or pre- 
judices of the Grecians, in which he wipes off the charge of 
ignorance from the chriftians, and fixes it on their antagonifts. 
[ fhis work confifts of twelve differtations here analyfed.] 
‘The chriftian fathers were fo far from defpifing learning, that 
they philofophized too much, and corrupted chriftianity bY 
f soneous tenets borrowed from Plato and the Orientals. All 
tae learned converts from heathenifm were defirous of incor- 
porating the dogmas of Plato with the fyftem of the gofpel. 
ihe fathers corrupting chriftianity by falfe philofophy exhibits 
one 
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one extreme ; and fome moderns ready to corrupt it by igno- 
rance exhibits another equally bad. The juft medium is 
found in true philofophy, which {lrengthens the evidences, 
elucidates the doctrines, and confirms the precepts of divine 
revelation. : 

Eflay Ill. Hints refpedting the flate and education of the 
people. : 

The ancient philofophers were highly cenfurable for their 
contempt of the lower claffes of mankind. It is the peculiar 
excellence of chriftianity that it publithes religious truth to all. 
It is calculated to humble human arrogance by equalizing 
mankind. ‘This was probably the reafon why the apottles were 
felected from the loweft ranks. ‘The multitude may be go- 
verned cither by force, by fraud, by intereft, or by a fenfe of 
honour and duty. ‘The laft of thefe is the only true and per- 
manent method of governing rational beings. but this plan of 
government fuppofes inftruction : whence the education of the 
common people becomes an interefting fubject. All men are 
capable of inftruction and of profiting from it. No focieties 
are more ufeful than thofe which are formed for the diffufion 
of knowledge. The powers of genius, deftitute of favourable 
circumftances, either lie dormant for want of fome object to 
call them forth, or are exercifed on unworthy or pernicious 
objects. Diftinguifhed men have always been educated, if not 
by teachers, yet by circumftances. 

hilay IV. Thoughts on the origin of human knowledge, and on 
the antiquity of the world. 

The knowledge which men pofiefs of the Deity feems to 
have been originally derived from revelation. Many paflages 
in the writings of the ancients refer to ancient tradition, as the 
fource of this kind of knowledge. As men departed from 
thefe facred traditions, they fell into error. ‘Tvhat nature alone 
without revelation can teach men the knowledge of God, is an 
aflertion which is not confirmed by hiftory. 

The arguments to prove the great antiquity of the carth 
from the lavas of Aitna, and from the flow progrefs of petri- 
faction are not decifive ; but there are other circumftances 
which render it probable, that, though the human race is of late 
origin, (which is all that the Mofaic hiftory requires), the earth 
itfelf, both in matter and form, is of very remote antiquity. 
The deep gullies in the midft of hard rocks, the production of 
calcareous earth from the exuvie of fhells, and by the diffolu- 
tion of marine animals, prove a primeval earth ; but there is 
no proof that men exifted in it. Whatever may be {aid rela- 
tive to the high antiquity of the earth, and of inferior animals, 
there is every reafon to think that the human race is but of 
yefterday, and that man was not at firft his own teacher, but 


that, without divine revelation, unnumbered ages would is 
pe ¢€ 
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pafled away before men would have attained to juft notions of 
the divine being. 

The original lownefs of human nature is proved by remark- 
able facts attefted by travellers. 

Of the remaining three eflays it may be fufficient to fay, in 
general, that the /econd is a brief eulogy upon a character high] 
celebrated for moral merit ; that the fifth contains an abftrad 
of profeflor Meiners’ Hiftory of ancient Opinions relative to 
the true God ; and that the /ixth gives an account of a work 
publifhed at Dublin, entitled, ‘The Knowledge of divine Things 
from Revelation, not from Reafon or Nature. ‘The general 
conclufion which our author draws from the refult of his read- 
ing and reflection, is that revelation, either immediately from 
God, or by means of fome fubordinate {pirits, is the fource of 
all our religious knowledge. 

We mutt not take our leave of this work without making a 
fhort extract from the author’s liberal and animated remarks on 
the education of the people. P 215. 

‘1 have lately met with a French work, which I have long 
been in quelt of, * Vues patriotiques fur l’Education du Peuple ; 
a Lyon, 1733,’ 12mo.* This little piece is elegantly written, 
and contains many valuable obfervations. The author does not 
extend his ideas quite fo far as I have done, or as I think his 
principles fhould have led him to do. He appears to have been 
afraid, left it fllould be made a capital objection to his book, that 
he granted too much to the people; an objection which would 
indeed be more formidable in his country than in Britain. 
However, there is great merit in the work. I fhall tranflate a 
paflage from it here. Rouffeau having faid, in the firft book of 
his Emilius, that the poor fhould not be educated, becaufe they 
had no need of education, our author refutes this idea, and afks, 
‘« How, without fome inftruction, fhall they learn to conform 
theinfelves to their fituation, to lefflen the number of its difficul- 
tics by indullry, to mitigate them by refignation, or fometimes to 
rife above that unfortunate condition, into which the chance of 
their birth has thrown them ?—i teach the rich, fay you, to 
make a proper ufe of their riches ; but what can I teach the poor 
man ? Much—not to make a bad ufe of his poverty ; not to make 
it a pretence for giving himielf up to beggary and idlenefs, or 
for making tree with the fortunes of others ; laitly, to pay his 
country that tribute with his flrength, which another pays with 
his gold —Do not then confider this as the leaft ufeful tafk. 
Whether well or ill educated, the rich can always lay out their 
money; and it is of little confequence to fociety, whether the 
tavern-keeper or the jeweller is the mean of circulating it. But 

Ul 





* «T have heard alfo of a German writer, Frederick Gabriel 
Refewifs, who has written much on education; and in one of 
his works, * On the Education of the Common People 3’ but I 
have never met with his work,’ 
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i$ it alfo indifferent in what manner the poor man employs his 
hands ? Is it the fame thing to fociety, whether he fprinkles the 
furrows of the plains with the fweat of his brow, or drenches the 
highways with the blood of the traveller ?—To fpeak with pro- 
priety, it is the poor man, it 1s the common people, who have 
moft need of education.’”? Ch. 111. 

¢ The inhabitants of Buda having afked leave, of the prefent 
emperor of Germany, to ereé& a ftatue to him, that monarch re- 
futed the honour, ** until,”’ fays he, ** the time fhall arrive, when 
I fhall have been fuccefsful in my attempt, to level all the 
prejudices which obitruct the progrefs of human reafon :—till 
the time, when I fhall perceive equity and good order pretiding 
over the courts of juftice ; knowledge increafed by the perfection 
of the means of acquiring it; the common people better informed; 
the clergy more regular, &c.” 

‘ In addition to the feveral focieties for promoting particular 
branches of knowledge, | could with to fee one inilituted for 
diffuling KNOWLEDGE éa general; one that fhould employ itfelf 
in encouraging modeft merit, in fearching after the village Newson, 
in re(cuing from obfcurity the genius of the cottage, and in call- 
ing forth the fong of the Milton, who would otherwife have been 
mute and inglorious: a fociety that fhould caufe buoks to be com- 
pofed for the particular purpofe of inftructing the unlearned, and 
that fhould print and circulate, in different regions, fuch per- 
formances as had a tendency to awaken the love of letters, and 
promote the improvement of human minds: a fociety which 
fhould receive a certain number of ingenious youths; and, after 
inftruéting them in the fciences, fend them forth, fome as miflion- 
aries, to put to flight the illufions of error andignorance among © 
men; and others to occupy various ufeful ttations in life, as their 
talents or fituation fhould dire&t them; and who, in return for 
the advantages of their education, fhould be required at their 
difmiflion only to promife, that they. would, in their feveral 
ipheres, exert themfelves to infpire the love of knowledge into 
the boioms of their friends and acquaintance, and all around 
them ; laitly, a fociety which fhould place philofophy in all the 
genuine dignity of her character; and which, infiead of celebrat- 
ing days in honour of hypocritic faints and enthufiaftic devotees, 
fhould compile a new kind of calendar, and confecrate a day to 
commemorate the birth of Ariftotle, and of Socrates, of Confu- 
cius, Locke, Newton, and fuch, as like them, have exalted 
the deprefled human mind, inftructed mankind in the ufe of 
their faculties, vindicated the rights of human nature, and fup- 
ported the caufe of letters, liberty, and virtue, in various periods 
of the world 

‘ It is with regret I quit a fubject, on which fo much might 
yet be faid. But as I cannot pretend to go beyond a few hints, 
I fliall only offer one obf{ervation more, which is, that, 

_* This matter deferves the ferious attention of the friends of 
liberty in Britain. A general fpirit of reform now pervades us ; 
and an inclination to enlarge in every thape the powers and 
privileges of the peopye. But, perhaps, ig may be found, that 
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we are beginning at the wrong end of things; and that, before 
we make the people more powerful, we fhould endeavour to make 
them better qualihed tor it; leit, by giving them power, be- 
fore they have got wisnom, we make them more unhappy, and 
more vicious, than betore.’ 

For thefe effays the public are indebted to Mr. Tho. Chriftie, 
author of Letters on the Revolution in France, and of the 
tranflation of the French conititution adopted by the National 
Afiembly, and publifhed in their Polyglotte. 

l'rom an advertilement prehxed we learn, that ‘the author 
intended to have added a fecond volume, but his other engaye- 
ments having put it out of his power to accompli this at pre- 
fent, he has‘thought it proper to publifh the firit volume by 
itielf, which was printed fome years ago, and which, as it 
conlitts of independent tracts, forms a complete work of 
stielf.’ é' M. D. 


ee 





Ant. xu. Picture/que Views of the River Thames, from its 
Source in Gioucefierfrire to the Nore; with Obfervations on the 
Public Buildings and other Works of Art in its Vicinity. In 
Tivo Volumes. By Samuel Ireland, Author of a Picturefque 
‘Tour through Holland, Brabant, and Part of France. 2 vols. 
Royal 8vo. About §20 pages, and 54 aquatinta plates. 
Price 2]. 12s. 6d. in boards, Egertons. 1792. 

TH uGH the views of the river Thames are not the moft 
intereiting to the eye of tafle that our ifland affords, yet the 
author could not have chofen a more popular fubject, and he 
has with great induftry collected various hiftorical facts, and 
traced many pleafant legends, to enliven the text which the 
plates fo elegantly illuftrate. ‘The obfervations on works of art 
indeed often appeared to us ftale and fuperficial ; but it would 
bead us too far afield were we to criticife the critic. The ftyle is 
often florid till it approaches to fuftian, and this muft not be 
paited filently over. A quotation will forcibly fhow the falfe 
taite in Compoition, that, in our opinion, ought ever to be 
brought forward by ridicule till it give place to truth and fim- 
plicity—for even in trifles truth fhould not be violated with 
impunity. 

Pp. 209. vor. 11. * A large mafs of ftone prefents itfelf farther eaft- 
ward, which we are told is the Manfion Houfe; but whether from its 
penderous appearance it is the attic or the bafe of that building, is 
net eaftly ditinguithable, 

‘ It has been ludicroufly fuggefted, that this city manfion was 
ex cted from the defign of a fhip-carpenter, which was received in pre- 
ference to one prefented by lord Burlington. ‘This is faid to have 
beca the work of Palladio; and that upon a quettion put at the time, 
in » city committee, who this Palladio was, and it being anfwered, that 
he was a papift, and a non-freeman of the city of London, his defign 


was immediately voted inadmiffible, Had it been the fortune of the 
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civ, that her honours had at that time been in fuch hands as diftine 
uifhed them in the year 1791, this dif race would never have itained 
their annals. The then chief magittrate, fkilled in more thaa {cience, 
and wealthy as the eait, with a {way like that of the company which 
rules in Hindoftan, poffeffes at once the empire and commerce of the 
arts; and as the Ganges is permitted to waft no treafure, no model 
of elegance, or product of value, withgut paying tribute to them; fo 
no navigable ftream throughout the globe can flow without acknow- 
ledging the more extended controul of his deeper feated empire ; nor 
would the name of Palladio have been unknown at Guildhall, or any 
advantage public or private to be derived from that name, have efcaped 
the difcerning eye and commercial talents of that vigilant lord mayor 
of London.’ 
It is but common juftice to add a more favourable fpecimen 
of a work that will upon the whole be found beth ufeful and 


amufing, and which, embellifhed with fo many pretty views, 
neatly executed, claims the attention of a very numerous clafs. 

P. 147. *‘ Within two ‘miles of the capital, the curious obferver is 
again offended with another taftelefs object, the wooden bridge of Bat- 
terfea, where the breadth of the river, and its contiguity to the me- 
tropolis, certainly demanded a more elegant ftru¢ture. 

‘ The original coft of this bridge was twelve thoufand eight hundred 

unds, which fum was raifed by fixteen perfons, in fhares of eight 
hundred pounds each. ‘The prefent hea\y expence of toll, it might 
reafonably have been fuppofed, would have defrayed the extra charge 
of a bridge of ftone; bat I am informed, that heavy as that expence 
may appear, it barely affords common intercit to the perfons concerned 
in the undertaking. 

‘ If the advantages arifing to the fubfcribers from the toll of this 
bridge are fo inconfiderable, it is much to be regretted, that fome 
parliamentary aid had not been folicited, to have produced a fum equal 
to the expence of raifing a magnificent ftructure. 

‘ The contra¢ted feale on which this undertaking was begun (in 
confequence of which the bridge was thrown acrofs a narrow part 
the river) has been productive of great inconveniencies. It fhould 
certainly have abutted on the Chelfea fide, nearly oppofite the church, 
in which direétion it would have ftood in a right angle with the cur- 
rent of the river: not being fo placed, its piers are continually re- 
ceiving injury from the veffels and barges itriking againft them. 

* To the ancient church of Chelfea fo many modern additions have 
been made, fo ill adapted to the original defign as to render the ex- 
ternal appearance of this ftructure lictle deferving attention. Of the 
internal decorations, among other monuments worthy the notice of 
the curious, I fhall mention that on the fouth fide of the choir, ereéted 
by fir Thomas More, in the year 1532, to the memory of his two 
Wives, confifting of a black marble tablet, which gives an account of 
his father’s employments, &c. in a long Latin infcription of his owa 
compofition. 

‘ Sir Thomas, foon after he was made treafurer of the exchequer, 
about the year 1620, purchafed fome land at Chelfea, on the banks of 
the river, on which he eretted a fpacious manfion of bricks, the greater 
part of which is now ftanding, and is reduced to the humble ufes of a 
Paper maaufaCiory. Its ftuation is in Cheyne Walk, adjoining “ 
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the houfe of the bifhop of Winchefter, It has undergone many alte. 
rations, and has loft much of its gothic and venerable appearance, 

*« The entrance to two regular arched fubterraneous paflages appears 
in the court-yard before the houfe ; one is reported to lead to Kenfing- 
ton, the other to Hammerfmith, for what fecret purpofes we are yet 
to learn. Of the che;«!, gallery, &c. faid by his biographers to have 
been erected by hi n the garden of this houfe, no traces are now 
difcernible. 

* In the year 153, with fome difficulty, he obtained leave to refign 
the great feal, ana as the affair was not immediately known, the next 
morning, being a holiday, he went to Chelfea church with his lady 
and family, where, during the fervice, he fat as ufual, in the choir, 
wearing a furplice ; and becaufe it had been a cuftom, after mafs was 
done, tor one of his gentlemen to go to his lady’s pew, and tell her 
that my lord was gone before, he came now himfelf, and making her 
a low bow, faid, ** Madam, my lord is gone:’’ fhe thinking it to be 
no more than his ufval humour, took no notice of it; but in the way 
home, to her great mortification, he unriddled the jeft, by acquaint- 
ing her with what he had done the preceding day. 

*« This ill-fated great ftatefman was beheaded on Tower-hill, July 5, 
535. His body was interred in the chapel of the Tower, and being 
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afterwards begged by his daughter Margaret, was depofited in the fout 


fide of the chancel in the church of Chelfea. ‘The fame pioufly difpofed 
daughter foon found means to procure his head alfo, which had remained 
fourteen days ftuck on a pole, on London-bridge. ‘This fhe carefully 
preferved for fome time in a leaden box, till a proper opportunity of- 
fered of removing it to Canterbury, when fhe placed it in a vault be- 
longing to the Roper’s family (into which fhe married), under a chapel 
adjoining to St. Dunftan’s church in that city. 

‘ Wood fays, ‘* the head remained on the bridge fome months, 
and that the daughter was taken up for it, and being examined before 
the council declared fhe bought it, that it might not become food for 
fifhes in the Thames: fo after a fhort imprifonment fhe was dif- 
charged.” 

© Jn the church-yard at Chelfea is the family monument of that 
eminent phyfician and naturalift fir Hans Sloane, founder of the Bri- 
tith Mufeum, and prefident of the Royal Society. Sir Hans purchafed 
the manor of Chelfea, and gave, with his wonted liberality, the entire 
freehold of the botanical garden to the Company of Apothecaries in 
1721, upon condition only, that they fhould prefent yearly to the 
Royal Society fifty new plants, till the number fhould amount to two 
thoufand, This garden was eftablifthed by the company in 1673; 
trom its excellent fituation on the banks of the Thames, and its con- 
tiguity to the capital, it derived many peculiar advantages. It 1s famed 
for producing the moft rare medicinal plants, and is confequently an ex- 
cellent {chool for young botanilts, a proof of which we have from fir 
Hans Sloane himfelf having drawn from thence, in the early part of 
his life, his beft knowledge. } 

* In 1733 the company ereéted a marble ftatue of the donor in the 
centre of the garden, which is well executed by Ryfbrack. Two noble 
cedars of Libanus cenfpicuoufly mark the front of this garden towards 
the river, 
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¢ In May 1741, at the age of fourfcore, this good learned man re- 
figned the prefidency of the Royal Society, and quitting the fervice 
of the public in the next year, removed his library, which confifted of 
more than fifty thoufand volumes, and his celebrated mufeum, from 
Bloomfbury to the manor houfe at Chelfea, his then refidence. This 
houfe ftood in Cheyne-Walk, near what is called Saltero’s coffes-houfe, 

« Here he does not feem to have lived in feclufion from the world, 
as he was continually receiving the vifits of the learned and great, and 
ftill more to his praife, was ever acceflible to a numerous train of 
poor, who never afked for advice or fued for relief in vain. 

‘In his ninetieth year he felt ftrong indications of an univerfal 
decay, which brought with them none of thofe terrors fo frequently 
attendant on the approach of death, After an illnefs of three days he 
expired on the 1 my : of January, 1752, and was interred on the 18th, 
according to the directions of his will, in the fame vault with his 
lady, in Chelfea church-yard.’ T. 





Art. x11. Rinaldo, a Poem, in Twelve Books. Tranflated 
from the Italian of Torquate Taff. By John Hoole. 8vo. 
326 pages, [with a Head of ‘laflo, and another of Mr. 
Hoole.] pr. 6s. in boards. Dodfley. 1792. 


OF the merit of Taffo as a poet, and of the ability and tafte 
of Mr. Hoole as a tranflator, the public have long fince formed 
ajudgment. The Englifh reader, who has not accefs to the 
original, will be thankful to fee the early effufions of the ge- 
nius, which produced the Ferufalem Debvered, faithfully re- 
prefented by the fame hand, by which that univerfally admired 
poem has been fo well tranflated. 

The Rinaldo of Taffo was written while he was a ftudent in 
law, in the univerfity of Padua, and was publifhed in the 
eighteenth year of his age. At its firft publication, it met with 
univerfal applaufe in Italy; and it has fince been fpoken of, as the 
dawn preceding that fun, which was to break forth in the full 
fplendour of epic poetry. The ftory of the firft poem has no 
connection with that of the fecond. Rinaldo was one of the fa- 
mous Paladins of the court of Charlemain; and the poem is a 
detail of the exploits achieved by him for love of the fair 
Clarice. Mr. Hoole makes the following remarks on the poem. 

P.17. * Tho’ our young poet has intimated in his preface, that 
he meant to form his poem rather upon the model of the ancients, 
than after the rhapfodies of the Romanzatori, yet the Rinaldo 
has but little claim to the title of a regular epic, or pretenfion to 
rank with his greater poem: it has teks of the epic caft than even 
many patts of Ariofto, being, in point of wild invention, more 
agreeable to the fallies of Boyardo and others of that clafs. 

‘ Taffo may indeed be allowed to have here improved on the 
examples of his country; for though he obferves no unity of 
action, has no artful difpofition of plan, no nice propricty or dif- 
tinction of charaéter, he*has at leaft kept one principal hero in 


view, and given us a continued narrative, without any of the in- 
terruptions 
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terruptions that have been objected to Ariofto, which objedtiog 
I have endeavoured to remove in my laft publication of the Or. 
lando, by digetting the adventures into a regular feries. 

‘ Whatever may be the faults of the Rinaldo, with refpeé to 
fable, character, and other requifites of regular compofition, | 
believe it will be found in the original, even by the readers of the 
Jerufalem, neither defective in energy of exprefhon, nor beauty 
of verfification ; at the fame time the whole 1s fo varied with in- 
terefting events and lively imagery, that it cannot but prove 
highly acceptable to all thofe who are delighted with poetical ex- 
curfions into the revions of fancy and romance; to the admirers 
of Ariotto, Taffo, and Spenfer.’ 

The poem is in the wildeft ftrain of ancient romance. The 
hero of the tale, detained by his friends in France from joining 
the army of Charlemain, now fighting againft the Moors, met 
with a beautiful huntrefs, Clarice, a princefs of the court of 
Charlemain, and being enamoured of her charms, to render 
himfelf worthy of her favour, goes in fearch of adventures. 
Furnifhed by good fortune with a horfe and armour, which he 
finds in a grove, he goes to encounter the wonderful horfe 
Bayardo, enchanted in the foreft of Arden, and at latt con- 
quers and tameshim. On his way, accompanied by [folero, 
a Spanith knight, who had been unfuccefsful in the adventure 
of the horfe, he finds two equeftrian ftatues of Triftram and 
Launcelot, the wonderful work of Merlin. Tfolero attempts 
to feize the launce placed in Triftram’s gauntlet, when the 
ftatue fells the warrior to the earth with a ftroke ; but when 
Rinaldo approaches, the image bows its head, and refigns the 
fpear. Rinaldo and Ifolero now travelling along the banks of 
the Seine, obferve a bark with damfels failing down the rivery 
and a magnificent chariot on the fhore, with Galarena, wile 
to Charlemain, and the ladies of her court, guarded by a come 
pany of knights. Among the ladies, Rinaldo difcovers Clarice. 
He and I[folero attack the knights, and put them to death, and 
Rinaldo carries off Clarice. A ftrange knight, of dreadful 
afpect, meets Rinaldo, and by the power of enchantment dee 
prives his horfe of motion, and robs him of his prize. 

yp. gt. * At this the Paladin, with high difdain, 

To proud Bayardo gave the loofen’d rein, 

But fudden he, amidft his fiery courfe, 

Sunk nervelefs down, nor foon refum’d his force. 

Unlook’d for chance! and prefs’d beneath his fteed 

Rinaldo lay, nor art nor vigour freed 

Th’ impatient youth, who tirove, but ftrove in vain, 

To raife Bayardo, panting on the piain; 

And fwoln with wrath, on either hand he try"d 

Th reats, ftrength, and flight, and ftroke on ftroke applyd. 

Unlike his former felf the courfer lay, 


A ufelefs load amidit the public way. While 
‘6 Whi 
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¢ While thus Rinaldo rav’d, the ftranger knicht 
Againii the champaign ftruck with furious might 
His potel nt {pear, and lo! to view dif clos’ d, 
A yawning gulf the central gloom exp: ys’: 
Earth, with deep roar, her opening jaws difplay’d, 
And vs “ ire’s laws the force of ipells obey’d : ‘ 
When uing torth, tremendous to bx ~hold ! 
On whi te y wheels a dreadful chariot roll’d: 
Four fiery iteeds the wondrous chariot drew, 
Their mouths diftain’d with foam of fang line hue: 
Thei: colour dark as night; thick wreathy finoke 
Vith cather’d flame from every nofiril bro ; 


Each ec: ~_ eye, with glaring venom hll’d, 


The gazer’s break to fudden’ terror chill’d; 
Their ncighings hoarte, and hoots refounding loud; 
Seem’d bolts and thunders from a buriii ing cloud, 


To this dire car the knight unknown convey’d, 
Halt dead with fear, the pale and trembling maid ; 
ye plac’d her fafe, and feated at her fide 
He fnatch’d the reins the fnorting fteeds to guide. 
Pr ve ir’d for new debate, th’ Iberian knight 
Regain’d his fteed to o’ertake the chartot’s ws 
But it the {trong wheels with fpeed fo rapid flew 

hat fcearce his {training eye-balls cous purfue 
Incr reafine wrath Rinaldo’s bofom fir’ d, 
Deny’d to give that aid the fair requir’d ; 
Thus torn, ah cruel! from his arms away, 
Like foine poor taw Ms the woll’s unpity d prey, 
Ah! haplefs youth! how foon his hopes are tled, 
Thofe hope s that late his eager fancy ted! 
Defpair and grief divide his foul: by turns 
He fighs with anguifh, and with rage he burns.’ 


Rinaldo, continuing his purfuit of Clarice, at length meets 
with Florind o, a beautiful youth, in the garb of a thepherd, ac- 
coits him, and hears the tender ftory of his misfortunes, T hey 
conceive a friendfhip for each other, and both go to the oracle 
of love. They leave the oracle infpired with hope, and haften 
to the plains where the chriftians and pagans were encam ped. 
Uhey prefent a challenge to enter the lifts with any knights. 
It is accepted. ‘Rinaldo, whofe name remains concealed, en- 
gages Auas, the great champion of the pagans, and wins his 
tword. He fights with Hugo, and kills him. Charles incites 
Orlando, Rinaldo’s kinfman, to revenge his death. ‘They 
meet, unknown to each other, and fight, but are parted by the 
emperor. Rinaldo and Florindo depart from the chriftian 
cainp, and hear the pathetic lamentation of Hugo’s father. 
hey arrive at the mournful wood, in which they ind a com- 
peny of knights held in enchantment, we eeping over the tomb 
ef adead lady. The fcene is thus defcribed. P. 149: 

Vor. XHI. Xx * By 
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‘ By ways untrod they pafs, obfcure and rude, 
reach at length a folitary wood, 

Where : glooms , abhorrent ot the cheerful day, 

Ex clude the lig! it ot *hacbus’ friendly ray. 

Here, flowly windi ing from its nel: ghbouring fource, 
A ti orbid river rolls with noil lefs « courte, 

The bottom hid from fight: beneath the tide 

No ) ‘fifhes breed, no gentle nymphs relide. 

The waters er an ample circuit make, 

And ftand colleSted in a ipacious lake, 

Around bel margin yews and brambles grow, 
But no. fair trees that gratetul thade beitow. 

In vain around him aes jeach gentle knight, 
Where not an object glads his pentive fight: 

No charms had Nature t rere—all, all imprefs’d 
Unwonted fadnefs on the j dvenahe s breait. 

The tky was ever thick, with clouds obicur’d, 


’ 


‘The air for ever putrid tovs endur d; 
Detorm’d the plants, the river foul with ftains, 
N se nor flowers enrich the barren plains. 


he vouths proceeding, as they nearer drew, 

fiately fepulc! ire attracts their view, 

d round the itructure many warriors fland 

With looks of angutih, a deipai ring band! 

Each feems with pangs of th: dling g rier oppret, 
They rend their locks, they beat their manly breatt ; 
T hey vent their forrows in unwonted cries, 

While to their plaints the founding wood replies. 
The fepulchre, compos’d ot living itone, 

Re {plex ident as the pohith’ d mirror fhone 

"I raniperent as the cryital ftream, that fhows 
Whate’er the banks within its bed enclofe, 

That both the Warriors, gazing on the tomb, 
Could pierce the fecrets of its inmoft womb ; 

[n which, enflrin’d (O wond’rous to declare!) 

A dame they faw, of features heavenly fair.; 
‘Though dead, yet even in death, her beauteous frame 
Could heaven and earth with kindling love inflame. 
In her white breait a da rt impurpled ftood, 

Ana at her back appear’d the pea wodd: 


i 
A 
An Yr 


Take tleecy {mow was feen her viface pale, 

Like fnow jut dropt trom Juno’ ; frozen veil. 

Her eves were clos’d, yet me: 4 love ilill reveal’d 
Thote t ir’d fweets no envious lids conceal’d.’ 


Rinaldo « engages the knight of the tomb, and d eftroys the 
ntment. Rinaldo we his friend puriue their way, and 


rrive at the palace of Courte/y: the beauties of the place 3 
heir reception, and its gallery of pictures, are defcribed. The 







‘ro proceeds from this place in an enchanted bark, which, 
hout a pilot, bore whomfoever it had in a charge to fome ad- 


venture. On their way, they engage an arme -d velfel, belong- 
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ing to the Saracen Mambrino, which had juft captured another 
vellel, and fet many knights and ladies at liberty. At the 
clofe of their voyage, they land near a ftately. pavilion, where 
they fee a folemn facrifice performing by Francardo, lord of 
Armenia, before an image which proves to be the likenefs of 
Clarice. Rinaldo contends with Francardo, and kills him. 
The knights of the pavilion are flain, or put to fight, and Ri- 
naldo and Florindo depart. “They meet with Floriana, the 
queen of Media, and jouft with her knights. Rinaldo relates 
to the queen his early atchievements ; the queen entertains a 
violent pafion for him; he is for fome time detained by her 
allurements ; but at laft being warned by a dream, he and his 
friend fecretly depart from her court. On the departure of 
Rinaldo, Floriana burfts forth into bitter lamentations. Sh 
attempts her own life, but is prevented from executing her 
purpoie by the intervention of Medea an enchantrefs, who 
conveys her to the Le of Pleafure. Meantime, Rinaldo and 
Florindo travel over feveral kingdoms, and embark on board a 
veflel, where they are overtaken by a dreadful ftorm. ‘The 
fhip is wrecked; but Rinaldo efcapes by fwimming, and ar- 
rives at a caftle, where he is hofpitably entertained. He ar- 
rives ac the camp of Charlemaine, where in the joufts he en- 
gages and overthrows Gryphon, who profefied himfelf Clarice’s 
champion. Rinaldo finds Clarice unkind and jealous. In de- 
{pondency he throws his buckler into a itream, and purfues his 
way, till he arrives at the valley of De/pair. P. 279. 


¢ While in heaven he view’d 
Eight times Aurora from her treffes fhed 
The morning dews and tinge the clouds with red, 
The warrior rov’d: at length when Phebus’ ray 
Had brought on earth the ninth revolving day, 
A ftraight and level path his fteed convey’d 
To reach a valley black with dreary fhade. 
There fate a fhape, that feem’d of human kind, 
On his fad arm his drooping head reclin’d. 
Squalid his mien: tears trickled from his eyes 
With upward gaze directed to the tkies ; 
While trom his lips, in chill affliction’s tone, 
He breath’d the loud complaint and mingled groan. 
‘ Soon as the knight approach’d this mournful vale, 
He felt increafing pangs his heart affail : 
Such pangs he never till that day confefs’d, 
Such pangs as all his vital powers opprefs’d; 
Onward he pafs’d, and filent ftill purfu’d 
The guiding path, till nearer now he view’d 
This child of woe; and, as he gaz’d, he drew 
Infectious grief, that deep and deeper grew. 
* Between two hills conceal’d the valley lies, 
Two hills that intercept a cheering tkics 
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With 
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2 POETRY. 






With horrid gloom, where fearce a joylefs ray 
Through lazy vapours gives a de yubtful day, 
Such as we fee ere yet reviving light 

Reitores the col yur'd tints obicur *d by n ig ht. 
The carth around difplays a baletul fcene, 
With plants an d herbabe 4 of funereal ereen: 
There trees, of forms unknown to mortal eye, 


| 7 


From fable leaves envenom Vd juice fupply, 

Where black ill-omen'd birds fecurely reft, 

And build, in odious flocks, their frequent nett ; 
Thefe, each to each, in fhricks their wants impart, 


In fliriecks that pierce the fliuddering hearer’s heart! 
‘ Lo! ttretch’d on earth unbleft Rinaldo lies, 
a following tears, and Bghs fucceeding fighs: 

Where’er he turns, fome object prefent breeds 
New eau to mourn, and endlefs torture feeds. 
Atar, or near, Defpair around him fhows 

His fad variety of countlefs woes ! 

‘ - me! (he cry’d) in this congenial gloom, 
Hey | weep at full my wretched déom! 
With alas! how fits this difmal fhade, 

(his dire jabeeat for forrow’s dwelling made ! 
hus let me live, for fo my lot ordains, 

‘The little fpace of hte that yet remains ; 
Till here I food tor hungry ravens prove, 


' . 


A victim, Clarice, to thee and love! 


. 


’ ' 


Being at laft delivered from the valley of de ‘ipair, he arrives 
the bill of hope. While he is contemplating * the beauties ot 
lace, he he ars the noile of arms, engages a troop of pa- 
ns, and delivers an unknown knight, who proves to be 
rindo. Mambrino invades France to carry of Clarice. 
Ido and Florindo, with a ftrange knight, purfue the pagans 
10 had gotten poileffion of her. After encountering many 
ficulties, Rinaldo, aflilted by the ftrange knight, with the 
er of enchantment, obtains p¢ Tefion of Clarice, and ar- 
a {tately palace, where the ftranger di Severs him(el, 
aoe are celebrated. 

{he ttory 1s throughout wild and romantic ; the fentiments 
refting ; the charaéters well fupported, and the language 
tical. ‘The reader will find, in feveral paflages, a 

> of ancient epic fcenes;. the ftory of Floriano, 

» will remind him of Virgil’s Dido. Mr. Hoole 

| his author in fo pleafing an Englifh drefs, that 

tngiuih reader will have little reafon to regret his 

¢ Deing ab.e to perufe the poem in the original. D. M. 





RT. xiv. Slecy written at the Hot-Wells, Brifial. Addreffed 


? ‘ ~ 


Rev. William Howley. ato. 9 p*ges. pr. IS. Bath, 
Cruttwell ; London, Dilly. “1791. 


os THE 











Banter’s Epi/tle of Condolence and Exhortation. 29% 


Jue fentiments that run through this little interefting elegy 
are {o onan excited by the romantic view, that prefles on 
the eye, and the pees forms, which glide about the hot-wells, 
withdraw ‘ing the thoughts from common fcenes, that they 
mutt itrike every perion who has pentively wandered over the 
downs, admiring the grandeur of nature, and comparing it 
with the brief {pan of life—often fi apt in the bud. ‘Ihus did 
our author view them. P. 4. 

Alas! for thofe by drooping ficknefs worn, 
Who now come forth to meet the eladfome ray ; 
And feel the fragrance of the tepid morn 
Round their torn breait.and throbbing temples play! 
‘ Perhaps they mufe with a defponding figh 
On the cold vault that fhall their bones inurn ; 
Whilt every breeze feems, as it whifpers by, 
To breathe of — never to return. 
‘ Yet oft, as fadly-thronging dreams arife, 
Awhile forget ful of their pain t. ey gaze 
A tranh ent luitre lights their faded l eyes. 
And o’er their cheek the tender heétic (trays, 
‘ The purple morn that paints with idelone oleam 
The cliit’s rall crett, the waving woods that ring 


AP? ot 1 oe De eae ie Ppa 2 1, } 
Wath charm of birds rejoicing in the be 


ich foft the waketul nerve’s accerx firing. 
S 
; it fond memory’s fad and filent ici 
\ thoulend withes tieal upon the heart ; 
And. whilst ti ey mee kly | bend to heaven’: s high power, 
Ab! t nk “tis hard, ’ tis furely h; ird to pa ite 
oF art gisge every hope that brought delight, 
m thot at os d the: n, thofe they lov'd fo much! 
Then fancy iwells the picture on the fig ht, 


id fotrens every aye Fe at every touch. 


€ Sweet as the mellow’d woods beneath the moon, 





Remembrance len ids her fott uniting: fhades's 
é al tears . 2¢ it Ops, but wipes th C71 JOON, 
1e€ Woriad noo Fy and the dit n proi (pect fades ‘9 Me 
Art. xv. An Epifile of Condolence and Exhortation, Addrefid 
to G rai Gun im ° : By Beni jal min Ba iter, bry. To which 
15 , an Elecy, written before the Ruins of the Pirstheia: 


Jari after bie B: (rnin g of that fiately Ed dift Ce. 4to. 26 p- 
stalker. 

Tue Game of the day, fteering clear of libellous conftruc- 
tions, n ay fairly be hunted down by every man who has 4 
poctical licenfe ; yet in lafhing x private vices, fomething more 
ihould be aimed at than merely to protons a horfe-laugh. How 
tar the writer of this epittle has extended his fatire from the 
individual to the crime, our readers may judge. P. I. 
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¢ Oh! gallant Gunning, fam’d for am‘rous war, 
Bold as a fatvr, or an old Centaur! 
Thou—who in martial * plains did tt gain renown, 
And now to fofter plams of love art flown; 
Thou—who hath more than devil in thy tail ; 
Thou chief of lechers and adulterers! hail! 

¢ For more than twelve long + months the horn of fame 
Was blafting forth thy memorable name: 
While feandal caught with fhark-like rage the found, 
And then with equal rage difgorg’d it round. 
The prating goflips of each country town, 
And city goilips, from the duchefs down 
To chambermaids, who pertly aped their betters, 
Could talk of nothine but the Gunning-letters— 
Letters Some Dewi] wrete, though, firange to tell, 
‘They feem’d as if they never came from ell, 
But from fome mortal who could write and fpell. 
And did not then the glorious name of Gunning 
Set all the litle Grub-itreet wits a punning, 
Like cabin curs, who, when fome mailhiff growls, 
Echo the fame in fhrill and teeble howls ? 
‘Thus did thy glorious fpoufe’s vindication 
Of her beloved axgel’s reputation 
Fly like a dving ipeech through every hand— 
A\ jumble firange, which none could underftand—.’ 

D. M. 





Art. xvi. The Road to Ruin: a Comedy. As it is a&ied at 
the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden. By Thomas Holcroft. 
Svc. 100p. pr. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 1792. 


‘THouGH the author of The Road to Ruin fhows, by trick- 
ing out many fcenes, that he underftands ftage effect, there is 
{till a connecting thread running through the whole of this 
piece rather itronger than curiofity, and {ome touches of nature 
to contraft with the fuftian that treads on the heels of farce. 

A father ftruggling with an affection that had degenerated 
into womanifh fondnefs; a fon, in a mad career of pleafure, 
flopping fhort, determined to ward off the ruin he himfelf had 
brouzht on his parent, by facrificing his own happinefs, has 
fomething human in it, and fketches of paffion, however im- 
perfect, deferve to rank above the flippant dialogue of artif- 
cial life. The firft fcene difplays the character of the father, 
and the hinge of the plot. Pp. 3. 

* Mr. Doxrnron alone. 

* Patt two o’clock and not yet returned!—Well, well !—It’s 

my own fault!—Mr. Smith! 


— 





‘ * » . , ° > * 
_The general has campaigned in the fervice of his country, 
as well as that of the ladies. | 
* + Since February, 1791, when Mrs. G and her daugh- 
ter were turned trom their home, &c. &c.’ 


Fater 











Holcreft’s Road to Ruin: a Comedy. 


¢ Enter Mr. Situ. 

‘Mr. Soprt/ Sire 

¢ Dornton. “Is Mr. Sulky come in? 

¢ Mr. Smith. No, fir. 

¢ Dorntoxns Are you fure Harry Dornton faid he fhould return 
to-night ! 

‘Mr. Smith. Yes, fir. 

‘ Dornton. At ey naan don’t know where he 1 is gone ? 

Mr. mee He did not tell me, fir. 

© Deornton . (. Ingrily| I afk if you know! 

‘Mr. Smith. 1 believe to Newmarket, fir. 

¢ Dornten. You always believe the worft!—I’ll fit up no 

longer—T% J] the fervants to ¢ ro to bed—And do you hear, fhould 
he apply to you for money, don’t let him have a guinea. 

‘wir. Smith, Very well, fir. 

‘ Pavates, I have > done with him; he is henceforth no fon of 
mine! Let him ftarve! 

¢ Mr. Smith. He acts very improperly, fir, indeed. 

* Dornton. Improper ly! How? What does he do? [ Alarmed. 

‘Mr. Smith. Sir! 

© Dornton. Have you heard any thing of ———. ? 

‘Mr. Smith. [Confuferd] — fir—Nothing—Nothing 
but what you yourtelt tell me 

‘ Dornton. ‘Then how do you know he has acted improperly ? 

‘Mr. Smith. He is certainly a very good-hearted young gene 
tleman, fir. 

* Dorniton. Good-hearted! How dare you make fuch an affer- 
tion ? 

‘Mr. Smith. Sir! 

* Dornton. How dare you, Mr. Smith, infult me fo? Is not 
- gaming notorious ; his racing, driving, riding, and affociating 

th knav es, fools, debauchees, “and black legs ? 

‘ Mr. Smrth. Upon my word, fir—!— 

‘ Dorat.n. But it’s over! His name has this very day been 
firuck out of the firm! Let his drafts be returned. it’s all 
ended! [Paffonately} And, obferve, not a guinea! If you lend 
him any yourfelf, ll not pay you. I'll no longer be a fond 
doting father! ! Therefore take warning! Take warning, I fay! 
Be his d dittrefs what it will, not a guinea! Though 3 you fhould 
hereafter fee him be Teng, ftarving 1 in the flreets, not fo much as 
the loan or the gift ot a fingle guinea ! [With great paffion. 

“Mr. Smith. I fhall be careful to obferve your orders, fir 

© Doraton. Si ! [ Terror] Why, would you fee him ftarve ?— 
Would you fee him tiarve and not lend hima guinea? Would 
you, fir: > WwW ould you? 

‘Mr. Smith, Sir!—Certainly not, except in obedience to 
your orders! 

* Dornton. { Amazement and compaffion] And could any orders jul- 
tify your feeing a poor unfortunate youth, rejecied by his father, 
abandoned by his friends, ftarving to death ? 


‘Mr. Smith, There is no danger of that, fir. é 
X 4 Dornton. 
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DRAM A. 


¢ Dorsicn. I tell you the thing fhall happen! He thall farve 
to death! [Horror at the fuppofttion] TV a never look on him more 
as a fon of mine; and ¢ am very certain, when I have forfaken 


him, all the world will torfake him too. [dlnoft in tears.) Yes, 
*s! He is born to be a poor wretched outcatt ! 
I hope, fir, he will itil m: rake a fine man. 


‘ Dorvton. Will 74] There is not a finer, handiomer, nobler 
! yourh in me kinedom; no not in the world! 

‘ Mr. Smith ] meana worthy good man, fir. 

¢ Dornton. Sieg can you mean any fuch thing? The com. 
pan ke ps WO ld corrupt a fuint. 


lV fit 
‘Mr. Smith. Sir, if you will on ly tell me what your pleafure 
is, I will endeavour to act like a faithful fervant. 
‘ Dornton. I know you are a faithful fervant, Mr. Smith 
Tak , area i ] ] know you are—Bi it you—Y Ou are nota » deta 
6 Enter Mr. SULKY, @2 d Mr. Smitu goes off. 
© Dornton. Well, Mr. Sulky, have you heard any thing of 


+ 7 ’ . 2 . oe © io a P 7 . 
© Do: mn. And, havt | Excesively impatient | Any thing 
,* . : » * > = : 1. 
conloling, any thing good? . . 
. " 
* .) y. ivi © 
f ‘ Ie i ( , a_i) Nx ay ==. i ° \ oA av 
¢ 7) No? , fay you! Where is he? What is he 
,} eo 
. . 
‘ vy. I don’t know. 
. . . r ‘ bs on i . 
‘Dp * Don’t—? You love totorture me, fir! You love 
to ; 
ti pit. 
rr. | | % P 71 : | F ' 
Pej en. For heaven’s fake tell me what vou have heard! 
: . ] i‘ ti tt i i ile 
ra dD ‘ 1 — e ‘ At? ¢ 78 { lt s77\1) « n . rie ” 
, . i & alr ‘ th Ui ii. pain. > Yivsua wit not al tiger, 
} t mye , 2 p y! . , 
* » , -“ - ant 4 "Ts 4 - } a 
i “area gg a Pe} } oO 6) J } ICA J 
I \ . ] 
ry, ’ 
7 . 3‘ 4 
° . Wi —_ 
sas ae . 5 tar : 
© Dorntom. Mercy defend me cro here ? What? 
¢ Suity. The fir paragraph in . pottfeript t: the beginning 
\ i Li + 
bm | , ret . . - g ® 
‘Dp . | Acads| * The junior partner of the great banking 
houle, not a ic from the poit-ofhce, has again been touched at 
. ; ror t pwaras or ten thoufand poubas —_| / Buje} it 
cant . 
‘ tT] & 
‘ y > > 
‘ ‘ s \ « 
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Dornten. And accepted ? 
© Suliy. Yes. 
Dorntons But!—Why !—Were you mad, Mr, Sulky ? Were 
you mad ? 
Sulky. : foon fhall be. 
¢ Dornton. Is not his name ftruck off the firm ? 
¢ Sulky. 1 hey were dated two days before. 
¢ Dornton. ‘Vhe credit ot my houte begins to totter! 
$ Suly. Well it m: Vv 


Dernton. What the “effed of fucha par: agrapl 1 may be I can- 


‘ Suiey. I ean—Ruin. 
¢ Dornton. Are you ferious, fir ? 
© Sulky. lam Hot inclined to laugh—A run againft the houfe, 


i ppare, difgr: 14 Cs. / bankr uptcy. 
‘ a ~: ally, Mr. Sulky, you=— 
¢ Sulky. , 1 know 1 offend. “i was bred in your houfe, you 


ufed me tende a) , | ferved you faithfully, and you admitted me 
iparmer. Don’t think | care for myfelf. No. I can fit at the 
detk a, ain. But you! You! Firtt man of the tirft commercial 
city on ¢: arth, your name in the Gazette? Were it mine only "I 
would laugh atir, Whatamil? Who cares for me ? 

‘ Dornion. ** Where is the vile ”? 

‘ Safi. *¢ Who can tell? With his lords and his ladies, his 
court friends and his Newmarket f friends, his women of wit and 
his men of foul, his blue ftockings and his black legs!’ 

* Dornton. [Calling| Mr. Sn ith !_Thomas !—William ! 

Eater Mr. Smitu. 

* Call all the fervants oieck er, Mr. Smith ; clerks, footmen, 
maids, every foul! ‘Tell them their young matter is a fcoundrel! 

‘ Mr. Swuith. Very well, fir. 





Dornten. Sir Panel His anger recurring| Bid them flut the door 
in his face! Vi sabe the firit aw ay that lets him ever fet foot in 
gh; } : 
this houfe acain! 


‘Mr. Smith. Wery v ell, fir. 

* Dornton. Very well, fir? Damn your very well, fir! I tell 
vou itis not very well, fir. He fhall itarve, die, rot in the freee! 
Is that very well, fir? 
; unt Mr. Dornton and Mr. Smith? 

T. 


c— 
ree 





Art.xviur. Fura Anslorum. The Rights of Englifhmen. B 


Francis Plowden, Efq; Conveyancer, of the Middle Temple. 
s. 6d. boards. Ek. and R. Brooke. 


4. a & a }2 
QOiti, aAvVvOUL 66 pa i r 


1792. 
‘THE examination of the princip! les on which vovernment is 


~~ 


founded, and by which its s operation is ought to be re gulated, is 
One of the mott noble, and moft intereiting fubjects, that can 
Ppothbly lay claim to the ? attention of mankind, 

¥ ie late inquiry nrovoked by Mr. tourk * has anticipated the 
' flow ind gra lual improve ments of half a century, and the pre- 
ient a BC IS pe erh; Maps indebted to th at gent iceman for a diffufion of 
knowledge, 
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298 POLITICS. 


knowledge, which might otherwife have been referved for 
ofterity. 

Mr. Plowden, in the work before us, affects fometimes to be 
the mediator between hoitile and rancorous parties, and at 
other times the icourge of thofe abilities and talents, * which 
are moft fhametully proftituted to the execrable purpoles of de. 
crying iubord:nation to civil power, and enervating the arm of 
lawful government.’ Seconded by a long lift of difcordan 
auxiliaries, he undauntedly takes the field, and felects, as may 
fuit the occafion, the bulls of the popes, and the dodtrines of 
the proteftants; the laws of England, and the canon law; 
the works of brady and Petit; of Paine and Burke; of bifhop 
Burnet and cardinal] Bellarmine; of Prieftley and Clarendon; 
of Dr. Kippis and father Fitzberbert ; and of John Milton and 
Dr. Tatham. We fhall endeavour to follow this author in 
the laborious tafk he has afigned himfelf, and attempt to convey 
fome idea of the end and intention of his prefent publication. 

Chap. 1. Of the nature of man.—Philofophers and_politi- 
cians have been hitherto anxious to refolve government into 
its firft principles, by a recurrence to the {tate of nature, but 
we are here told, that this is © a mere theoretic«l, and metaphy- 
fical ftate, pre-exifting only in the mind before the phyfical ex- 
iftence of any human entity whatever.’ © Some of our greatett 
philofophers,’ it is added, * as is often the cafe, to avoid pleo- 
nafm, and in the full glare of their own conviction, have 
omitted to fay in exprefs words, that this ftate of nature, in 
which they confidered man in the abftract, never had an actual, 
phyfical, or real exiftence in this world ; and this om:fhon has, 
perhaps, occafioned the error of many modern illuminators, 
who, irom ignorance, have confounded the two flages together ; 
or, from defigned malice, have traniplanted the attributes and 
properties of the one into the other.’ 

It is inferred from the corporeal formation of Adam and Eve, 
that the flate of pure nature was phyfically impoffible, and 
* that the only individual who can be faid in any fenfe to have 
exifted in the ftate of nature, was Adam before the formation 
of his wife.’ 

Alter affirming with Mr. Burke, that the rights of man imy 
port neceflarily * the contemplation of the focial man, and no 
other,” we are told, that the exercife of our natural rights 
would be cfientially deftruClive of ali political and civil liberty, 
as it is felf-evident, that the perfect equalization of mankind, 
* fuch as is attributable to this imaginary, and merely fpecula- 
tive ftate of freedom, would prevent every individual from ace 
quiring an exclufive right or property in any portion of this 
terraqueous globe, o: in any other, particle of matter, beyond 
that of his own corporeal frame. ‘Towards the conclufion of 
tis chapter, we are informed, that millions of lives have been 
facrificed 
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facrificed i: difputes and controverfies upon the tenor and ten- 
dency of words, and .¢ that the prefent conteft arifes, from the 
words natural and nature, being mifunderftood, or mifapplied.’ 

Chap. 2. Of the ftate of foctety.— After ftating from fir 

obn Fortefcue, that all power * is delegated from the people,’ 
and with Bellarmine, ‘ that the particular form of government 
is at the option of each fociety,’ (a very bold, and a very liberal 
fentiment for a cardina! to utter) our author contends, with 
great truth, that thefe fundamental principles were not firft dif- 
covered by modern tcorifts. 

Chap. 3. Of the general conftitution and government of Great 
Britain.—It is here afferted, that our conttitution is founded on 
principle; that its improvements were progreflive; that the 
firft delegation of power in this ifland was by election; and 
that our monarchy was limited in its creation. Thefe are very 
plain, and very fimple pofitions, but they are not thought likely 
to muke any impreilion upon fuch of the nation as have been 
deluded by * the modern Pieudo-Evangelifts,’ and * Neophites 
to modern liberty.’ 

Chap. 4. Of the civil eftablifbment of Religion.—We fully 
ageree with our author, ‘ that the choice of our religion, is an 
indefeafible, natural right ;’ * that liberty of thought in religious 
matters, 1s not fubject to controul ;’ and that ‘a man ought not 
to be punifhed tor {peculative opinions relative to this fubje&.’ 
Another ailertion, viz. © that it is the duty of a community to 
ave a civil eftablifhment of religion,’ will not perhaps be fo 
readily aflented to. 

Mr. P.’s fentiments as to the authority of the ftate over the 
property of the clergy, amount to a full juftification of the 
late proceedings of the National Conttituent Aflembly of 
France, in regard to the dignitaries, &c. of the Gallican church. 
We fhall here give one or two extracts: P. 102. 

« When the ftate eftablithes a religion, it clothes, or invefts the 
clergy of that religion with certain political qualities ; one of which 
is a corporate capacity, by which they are made perpetual bodies, al- 
ways reprefented by fucceffors. By this quality of perpetuity, what- 
ever property is once acquired by a clergyman in his corporate capa- 
city, it is rendered unalienable for ever, and was therefore formerly 
exprefled by our ancettors, by the term mortmain, which imported, 
that the hands into which the property had paffed, poffefied no attive 
power, nor capacity of transferring it to others. Now the right of 
holding, modelling, and transferring property, is given and regulated 
by the fovereign power of every ftate; and therefore the civil power 
alone could enable individuals to veft the land, which by the ftate 
they were permitted to enjoy, to the exclufion of others, in thofe 
Corporations ; or to ufe the words of the ftatute (7 Edw. 1.) per quod 
in manum mortuam devenerint. Whatever land by the ftate or by the 
municipal law was permitted to be given by individuals to the church, 
was to moft purpofes divefted of thofe transferable and defcendible, 


cr inheritable qualities, with which the general landed property 
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the nation was endowed. But the ftate ftill retained its general power 
over it, even after it had arrived into the dead pofieffion of the 
church,’ &C. 

Again. P. 103. ‘ For if this fort of property could be given to, 
and be enjoyed by thefe fpiritual corporations independently of the 
ftate, then could not the {tate any more prevent the donation or in- 
veltiture of the property, than new-model, alter, or alienate it, wher 
once made, but we have repeated inftances of both in this country ; 
therefore it will be generaliy admitted, that all church-livings, bene- 
fices, pofleffions and temporalities, are but appendages of the civil 
eftablifhment of religion, and confequently, fubject to the controul 
of that power of the ftate, which could alone inttitate fach an efta- 
blithment. Church lands have at all times been looked upon as a 
truft fund for the edification and benefit of the country where they 
were fituated ; and as the benefit and advantages of each country matt 
effentially be the obje¢ts of the care and duty of the fovereign power 
of the flate, fo the appropriation of fuch truft funds muft ultimately 
reft with the flate.’ 


¥i s* ’ , ~~ . . 
Chap. 5. Of fame modern dofrines concerning the refiflance e 
z iw ithce 40 i“ iif Ps oar levee efath: fbr t relr1on.— Wil. P, 


+ 


a; | , , . } eT yy — . —_ Rein * 8open 
Obicerves, that no Man oF th fivzhteft opiervation can De igno- 
‘ — 


rant of tie confidence with whicnd the matcont ats oO the hour 


inveigh againf the ecclefiaflical and civil eftablifhment of our 
preient « nftitutional p ‘ tv, 1 ifting upon the abfolure fubver- 
fion of the one, and a general reformation and alteration of the 
other. * But it is,” adds he, ‘an obvious queftion, who are 
thefe malcontents ? They are not only compoted of the remains 


} 
> 
1° fi, } - 


of fome of the old fects of dillenters from the eftablifhed c 
fuch aS anabdaptiits, puritans, incepenuents, xc. but more gene- 


r2iiy of the various fects of mouern fuo-difienting Improvers 
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Chap. 6.—OF the « 
ing told * that principles are true from all eternity,’ and ¢ that 
the heat of party has hitherto prevented cool difcuiflion,’ we are 
informed that the malcontents are actuated ¢ by the allureiments 
of a fcramble to luft, avarice, and amb:tion; the perfonal envy, 
jealoufy, hatred, infult, injury, difappointment, or Jofles of in- 
dividuals, &c.’ ‘ 

Chap. 7. G” the legiflative Power.—Much has been faid 
lately on the queftion, whether we poflefs a conftitution of 
not: Ar. P. aflumes this pofition as granted, and gives the fol- 
lowing definition of it: 
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« By the conftitution of England, I mean thofe nmmediate emana- 
tions, from the firft principles of civil government, which the com- 
punity have adopted as. general rules tor carrying into action that 
right or power of fovereignty, which unalienably refides with them, 
nd which, contequently, form the immediate bafis or ground, upon 
which all the laws of the community are founded.’ 

We are told, in oppofition to the aflertion of Mr. Paine, 
that the delegation of power gives rights as well as duties, 


‘ as 
-— 
< 


, 


and that as a member of the contented majority of this commu. 
nity, he (Mr. P.) muit henceforth view and confider * the fu- 
preine legiflative power completely vefted in our parliament, 
and in them am 1 (adds he) to fek the unalienable rights of 
the people, whom they completely reprefent, &c. :’ for * what- 
ever mental chjeclions | may conceive againft the truth of this 
propolition, as a member of the community I am bounden, 
under the penalties of high treafon, (and the community have 
a right to bind me) to keep my opinion to myfelf, &c.’ 
Chap. 8. OF the revolution, and its principles and ees .— 
Our author here diflents from the doctrines laid down by Mr. 
Burke relative to the revolution, and fupports and vindicates the 
three celebrated pofitions of Dr. Price in refpect to the rights 
accruing to the people at that memorable period; nay, he goes 
farther than even that champion of liberty did; for he fays, 
and we think with fome degree of force and propriety, * we 
fhall find nothing falfe in his (Dr. P.’s) politico-theologic af- 
fertion, but that we gained them by the revolution; for the revo- 
lution gave no rights to the community, which the commu- 
nity did not before poflefs, but by affording an opportunity of 


calling thefe rights into aétion, like ajl other practical exam- 
ples, it threw light upon the principles from which the rights 


themfe]l ves oricinated,’ 

We are told, that Sacheverel’s trial was inftituted for the di- 
rect purpofe of manifefting the true fpirit, of the revolution ; 
and that the folemn judgment of the boufe of peers on that oc- 

ion, ¢ makes it abfolutely unlawful, to maintain publicly Tory 

inles.”?. Here, as on many other occafions, the mind of 
fettered by technical prejudices, recurs to autho- 
rity on purpofe to preclude argument: we truft that the prin- 
ciples of the revolution are founded upon reafon and juftice, 
and need not the affiftance of any tribunal, or the fufpicious 
guardianfhip of penal ftatutes for their fupport. . 

Chap. g. Of the fupreme eleftive power.—The following paf- 
fage is illuftrative of the manner in which the natural and pox 
litical capacity of the king is treated of : 

__* His natural capacity he receives immediately from Almighty God ; 
his political capacity immediately from the people or community; but 
het without the permiffion of Almighty God from whom the people re- 
ceive immediately their power and right to confer it ; thus are reconciled 


ths words of Sr. Peter, calling kings a buman srdimance, Or human ap- 
put meul, 
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pointment, with the words of St. Paul, ftyling magiftrates the ordj- 
mance of God.’ 

Chap. 10. Of the fupreme head of the church of Ensiland.— 
Je is aflerted, ‘ that it is frivolous in the extreme to treat the 
former fpiritual fupremacy of the pope as an ufurpation,’ it be. 
ing legitimate d by the confent of the nation for nearly a thoufand 

ears; we are alfo told, that the real fpiritual fupremacy over 
the church, ‘is not at the difpofal of the nation,’ but only 
“the headihip or civil eftabtifhment ;’ and that the king ¢ never 
had, and never can have (as king) any real true /piritual 

ower or authority, over the whole, or any part of the church 
of Chrift.? Mr. P. obferves, that few Roman Catholics could 
refufe to fubfcribe the oath of fupremacy, © were it unequivo- 
cally exprefled—that the king is the fupreme head of the civil 
eftablifhment of the church of England.’ He allows, * that a 
civil eftablifhment is not effential to religion,’ and exemplifies 
this by the prefent {tate of the Roman catholics in this country ; 
who, if they fhould now pretend to any reformation in refpect 
to any one effential article, * would immediately give up their 
diftinclive characteriitic, and boaited glory of unity, univerjality, 
and irrcformability,’ 

We thought it was beginning to be the general opinion of 
a liberal and enlightened age, that a great portion of the citi- 
zens of this country already labour under too many difqualifi- 
Cations ; we were therefore the more furprized to find Mr. . 
noticing it as fingular, ‘ that the proof of chriftian baptifm is 
not required by the law of England, to qualify a perfon for 
any benefit or advantage in the ftate.’ 

Chap. 11. Of the prerogatives of the crown.—This chapter 
chiefly contifts of quotations from Blackftone, De Lolme, 
Fortefcue, &c. 

We thall here only obferve, that the word ¢ election,’ when 
applied to a king of England, is adopted and fanctioned by the 
venerable authority of Bracton, exaétly in the fame fenfe as 
that ufed by Dr. Price, and for which he has been fo much 
blamed. “ Ad hoc autem creatus eft & electus, &c.” : 

Chap. 12. Of the di/penfing power of the crown.—On this 
fubject we felect the following paragraph: ¢ What has been 
pruned off from the precarious branches of prerogative, has 
been engrafted upon the double-bearing ftock of royal influ- 
ence.’ This polition feems to be generally aflented to, but 
it does not experience the reprobation of our author. ‘ 

Chap. 13. Of the boufe of peers.—We are here told, that in 
the earlieit traces of any legiflative acts paffed in this country; 
we conitantly find exprefs and unambiguous mention made 0 
the advice and affiftance of the great men (saguates), barons, 
prelates, Xc.; that the original principle of reprefentation 12 
this country was grounded upon the pofleffion of land, not 
upon the number of individuals; that original nobilit arofe 
from property; that the ancient members of the natiot ee” 
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cil refembled more our commoners than our peers ; and that the 
democratical powers of the ftate have increafed, and the arifto- 
cratical diminifhed. 

We are again reminded of the levellers’ horror of ariftocracy, 
and informed that the ‘crown and the mitre’ are the hateful 
marks at which they have unweariedly directed their rancorous 
fhafts of difcontent. 

Chap. 14. Of the houfe of commons.—It is a circumftance no 
lefs true than furprifing, that the number of the members com- 
poling the commons, or third eftate, formerly depended in a 
creat meafure upon the caprice of the fheriffs, who were the 
fervants of the executive power, and that it was ufual with the 
prince on his acceffion to the throne, to grant charters to an- 
cient demefne vills, whereby they were erected into free boroughs, 
and becaine entitled to be reprefented in parliament. 

Much difcuffion has lately taken place relative to an equal 
reprefentation of the people; and we here find Mr. Plowden 
obtruding ‘ a conftitutional delicacy’ on this fubject, in oppo- 
fition to the ‘ conititutional principle’ admitted and avowed by 
himielf : 

‘ The principle of our confitution undoubtedly is, that the repre- 
fentation of the people fhall be full, free, and unbiaffed ; and as far as 
the nature of circumftances will allow, it has from time to time en- 
forced and fupported this principle by the wifelt rules, orders, and 
regulations, Jf at prefent they do not choofe, or think it expedient aud ad- 
wifeable, to make cr introduce any changes or alterations into the parlia- 
mentary reprefentation of the people, it muft be attributed to a very laud- 
eble and conititutional averfion from innovating upon the declaration 
and fettlement of our rights at the revolution.’ 

Did any thing that occurred at the revolution preclude a 
neceflary alteration in the reprefentation of the people in par- 
liament? Or fhould a nation reft fatisfied, ‘ becaufe the pre 
fent fyftem of reprefentation is comparatively complete?’ 

Chap. 15. Of the collective and legiflative body.—This chapter 
treats of the power and jurifdi€tion of parliament; its omni- 
potence; &c. &c. 

Chap. 16. Of offences againft the fiate.—The reafon here 
afigned for conlidering thefe offences, 1s, that thofe who do 
not feem inclined to comply with the duties of individuals to- 
wards fociety * virtutis amore,’ may be induced to fubmit to the 
exercife of them ‘ formidine pena.’ After ftating, that fedi- 
tious books have been lately publifhed under ‘ delufive titles,’ 
that ‘ writing againft government is a crime,’ and ¢ that the 
execution of the laws is neceflary for the prefervation of fo- 
ciety,’ Mr. P. points out a number of objectionable pailages 
in a late celebrated work. 

Chap. 17. (by miftake printed 16 in the original). Of the 
Ctempts and effects of levellers in thefe kingdoms.—We are here 
told that Wat Tyler was * the protomartyr of levellers in land 
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Pe dates 5 
land,’ and that ‘religion is often made the pretext for rebels 
lion.’ The latter pofition is fupported by the doctrines of 


oan W icklite, ae Hufs, * the antibatilican fchool of Ge. 
nes »’ John Calvin, John ~ ae &c. &c. Had it not been for 
their ‘oppofition to * holy church,’ we fhould not, perhaps, have 
feen thefe celebrated men quoted as rebels. We fhall here 
fhort extract from a note by the author (P- 607.) ex- 
planatory of his fentiments concerning ‘ fectarifts :’ 

* Notwithftanding I have iinveteh to fhow the tendency and 
the efe4s of certain principles and doétrines imported from Geneva 
mo this country, as eontradi¢tory to and fubverfive of the funda- 
mental principles of our government, yet Iam far from concluding 
that ewexy perfon profefling the prefbyterian religion, though it is ge- 
nerally Ls gos io have orig inated alfo from Geneva, is infected 
with them.’ » 

We “thal felect one more paflage equally dberal with the 
former: 

* ‘Thus confident am I, that the abufive application of the term res 
ligiiwe to thefe feditious and rebellious political fectaries, has alone 
procured the admiilion, adoption, or toleration of them in our confti- 
tution,’ 

We profefs our utter ignorance of the prefent fubfifting fed’ 
to which our author, in this latter quotation, fo kindly alludes. 

We extract the following paflage from the conclufion, as it 
iS ¢ xprefsly intended to elucidate the author’s views and prin- 
cip les : 

* Attempts have been lately made, with much rancour and much 
a nee, to mifreprefent and vilify our conftitution. I have exerted 
my humble efforts to counteract them; and 1 fhall ever boaft of my 
wifhes to reprefent to my countrymen the conftitution of this king- 
dom as the moft perfect work of human polity. If in the gradual 
formation of it we have been more fortunate or more wife, than oar 
neigh bours, we may alfo ftill boaft of being the foremoft towards at- 
taining the 2h igheit poffible perfection of civil government. We have a 


bafis {ullto work upon, formed of the venerable materials of millennial 
experi rience, which time and circumftances have cemented, fettled, and 
incorporated into a body of the mroft durable folidity : a bafis widely 


different from thofe compiled of ne crumbling platter of Paris, upon 
which the modern ftate s chiteés have been unable to ereét with ftabi- 
lity the rey temporary iubftruéture.’ 
After cautioning his countrymen once more againft the hor- 
ible effects of certain political doétrines, Mr. Plowden con- 
cludes his eulogium on the Englith conftitution with a prayer 
which has been ferven tly ejaculated by ev ery political and re- 
ligious aptimi/? fince the days of father Paul, with whom it ori 


ginsted : © Esyvo Perpetua 
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Arr. xvi. 4 Letter to the Farmers and Manufa&urers in 
Great Britain and Ireland, on the audicious Attempts of ob- 
fcure and unprincipled Aden to fubvert the Brityfh Government. 
‘8vo. pa. 39. pr. rs. Stockdale. 1792. 

We are told that ‘ the principal end and defign of this paper, 
is to undeceive thofe well-mcaning-people who have been 
drawn into a wrong fenfe of things, by a fet of idle, and of 
courfe dangerous men, who appear to have abandoned the 
fober calling by which they heretofore earned an honett liveli- 
hood, for the purpofe, as they pretend, of “correcting abufes 
in the ftate,”’ ‘ inftructing mankind,” and eftablifhing what 
they call “ equal rights.” | 

The author is far from recommending ‘harfh meafures ;” 
he is of opihion, however, that government has been too in- 
dulgent to thole who have of late gone about the country 
preaching fedition, and provoking ‘the notice of the magi- 
ftrate,’ and the ‘lath of the beadle.’ 

‘Arittocracy, (adds he) more than monarchy, is their averfion, 
and I do not well fee how they can approve of a republic, fince 
it is legiflation that they diflike and fear. It is not freedom, 
but free quarter, and free booty, that they feek ; and when you 
coniider the wo qvorth, the zo quality, and no confciences ot thefe 
modern reformers, you will be puzzled which to condemn; the 
arrogance of their pretenfions, or the extent of your forbearance. 
How tar fuch men are qualified to judge of abufes in any flate, 
may well be quettioned ; but no doubt can remain as to the right 
they would affume to dictate to their fuperiors, and fuperfede the 
whole legiflative authority of the country. 

‘ If this fhould ever unfortunately happen; if men, the moft of 
whom are beggars and malefattors, and only known by the villa- 
nics and mifchiefs they have committed, fhould carry their infer- 
nal projeéts into fuccefsful execution, your anceftors will have 
vindicated the liberties of England in vain, &e.’ 

We iclect the following, as another inftance of the dberae 
lity and moJeration of the prefent pamphlet: 

‘ They (the reformers) ftill contend, that the national affembly 
in France, fhould legiflate not only for themfelves, but for 
Others——shat this pie-bald mixture ‘of Coblers, Taylors, Cooks, 
Barbers, and pettyfogging Attornies, are your only men of feience, 
&c. &c,’ 

Art. xix. 4 Word in Scafon to the Traders and Manufadurers 
of Great-Britain. 8vo. 16 p. pr. Is. Stockdale. 1792. 
THis*W ord in Seafon,’ comes, as we are told, from ‘a true-born 

Englifhman,’ who inherits a competency of the gifts of fortune 

ron the fucceisful induttry of his father, and who, being born in 

ne midft of a manufacturing country, knows the advantages of 
<tucceisiul and flourifhing commerce. 4 aught irom his earlieft 

Vou. XIII. Y infancy 
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infancy to revere the Britith conftitution, he fees freth occa. 
fion daily to pratie the beneficial effects of the fyftem under 
which we live, and alfo to lament the progrets of certain opi- 
nions which are nugatory and difadvantageous to the people 
of this country. As for thofe, who have eftablifhed focieties 
for ‘ contftitutional reformation,’ he is not afraid to fay, that 
they are men ‘ of weak heads, of bad hearts, or defperate for- 
tunes.’ 

‘ The firft clafs, (adds he) are certainly the beft; who, with 
good intentions, are perfuaded and deceived by artful and wicked 
men of {uperior underftandings, into a co-operation with them in 
promoting defigns, which, were they to fucceed, would give a 
very deep wound to the happinefs of this country. The tecond 
clafs confifts of perfons of confiderable talents, who, under the 
intluence of a factious fpirit, are engaged in attempts to promote 
public confufion, in order to realize the dreams of their unprin- 
cipled ambition. For, believe me, if thefe men, or men with 
the fame pernicious difpofitions, were, by any violent convul- 
fion of public affairs, to get into power, you would find a woeful 
difference between thefe upttart rulers and your prefent mild 
government. The third clafs is compofed of the moit abandoned 
characters ; who having difhpated their fortunes in every fpecies 
otf vicious excefs, would rejoice in a national difturbance, on the 
faine principle that thieves and pickpockets rejoice at a firc, as it 
gives them an opportunity of alleviating their diftrefies by ra- 
pine and plunder.’ 

Atter a variety of LIBERAL obfervations of the fame naturé¢ 
as the former, this ¢ true-born Englifhman,’ anxious to infpire 
his countrymen with his own opinions, concludes with the fol- 
lowing requeft: ‘ When you have read this, pray lend it te 
your neighbour.’ 





Art. xx. Ten Minutes Caution from a plain Man to bis Fellows 
Citizens. 8vO. 20p. pr. 6d. R. Edwards. 1792. 


Tus plain man (who by the bye feems to be very fond of 


fue paper and printing) thinks it neceflary to give fome account 


of himfelf. 

* | am not (fays he) a foreigner, an alien to this country, who 
would gratify refentment as well as pride by throwing it into 
confufion. Iam not a defperate and profligate incendiary, whofe 
circumiances cannot be made worfe by any change, who will 
tak? the chance of fetting the houfe on fire that he may pilfer 
the furniture while itis burning. I am not a furious enthafi 
in religion or politics, who, under pretenee of toleration in the 
one, or liberty in the other, would overturn the eftablifhed 
church, or the eflabhithed oontitution. J am none of thefe, ae 
rethrca. lama plain man, a tradefman, who having acqui 
a competency by his honeit indufry, is now winding up his bufi- 
asis, in order to enjoy that competency in eafe and quiet, in 7 
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old age, in the midft of a virtuous family of his own rearing, 


&c. &c.’ 
Notwithftanding this is the ¢ firft time’ that the author has 


€ ufed his pen in public,’ he feems to wield it with confider- 
able eafe againft Mr. Paine, * and thofe philofophers like Mr. 
Paine,” who, were we to believe him, * do a great deal of 
wrong, and fwindle and cheat, and give juftice and virtue the 
flip in their lives and their conduct.’ 





Art. xxi. Crowns and Sceptres ufele/s Baubles ; a political Dia- 
logue. a tra, ga ira. By Signor Pafquinello. 8vo. 
59 p- pr. Is. 6d. Brewman. 1792. 


Plow is a dialogue concerning the prefent fituation of public 
affairs. 

Growler, a difcontented patriot, is the fworn enemy to 
crowns, {ceptres, coronets, &c., and hopes to hear * ¢a ira’ 
fung about the ftreets, ‘ as common as Hearts of Oak,’ and 
“ O the roaft beef of Old England.’ Honeftus, his adverfary, 
terms reform /ubverfion, and affirms, that any pretended ameli+ 
oration of our reprefentation, ‘ is only made a ftalking horfe 
to fcreen from the eye of the public further innovations.’ 

We alfo learn from him, that the late emperor and the 
king of Sweden, far from being tyrants, were actually the 
benefactors of mankind, and that they were cut off by the arts 
of the blcody-minded “facobins of France. After proving that 
the French is the worft, and the Englifh the beft poffible 
government in the world, that our grievances are entirely 
imaginary, &c., this dialogue concludes with the pious admo- 
nition to all good Chriftians and fubje&ts, to ‘ fear God, and 
honour the king.’ 





Art. xxut. 4 Preface to the Hiftory of Man, up to the Time 
of his Regeneration upon the Continent of Europe : containing 
a Plan for extending the happy Influence of that Spirit of Re- 
generation throughout this Kingdom. Comprehending and clearly, 
applying the obvious Modes by which univerfal Equality and the 
Rights of Man may be certainly obtained. By Herodotus 
Hodiernus, 8vo. 40p. pr.1s. Weftley. 1792. 


_Unper pretence of recommending Mr. Paine’s publicae 
tions, and fupporting the plans lately projected for an amelio- 
ation of our reprefentation, the author of this pamphlet at- 
tempts to ridicule every thing in the fhape of reform. He 
undertakes to fhow the inexpediency and even danger of all 
religion, and not only the injuftice but the abfurdity of all 
governments, and thus ironically propofes to root up what 18 
only meant to be pruned. | 
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Art. xxit. Buff, or a Differtation on Nakednefs: a Parody 
on Paine’s Rights of Man. 8vo. 27 p. pr. 6d. Matthews, 
1792. 

Ir is the opinion of the compiler of this pamphlet, that 
Mr. Paine’s difcuffion of the rights of man, is of fo general 
a nature, that, with a few flight alterations, it contains all that 
is neceflary ‘ to a difcufhion of nakednefs.’ 

‘I have, in the following pages (fays he), carefully diftin. 
cuifhed my infignificant interpolations by Italics: the remainder 
is one of the rights of him whofe heroifm for the rights of others 
hath produced a work which is, in literature, what a barrel-organ 
isin mufic; that requires only the trouble of moving a peg to 


vary the harmony. have moved this peg, and in an initant 
the grand chorus of the Rights of Man 1s changed into a can- 


tonetta on nakedneis; and when the world is tired of this tune, 
the grinder may probably be induced to move his peg again.’ 





Art. xxiv. The French Conftitution, with Remarks on fome of 
its princtpal Articles; in which their Importance, in a political, 
moral, and religious Point of View, ts illuftrated ; and the Necef- 
fity of a Reformation in Church and State, in Great Britain, 
enforced. By Benjamin Flower. 8vo. 501 p. pr. 6s. in 
boards. Robinfons. 1792. 


THE aim and end of this publication, will perhaps be bef 
learned from the author’s own words. 

‘ To afford his countrymen fome affiftance in their inquiries on 
this important fubject, is the defign of the writer who now takes 
the liberty ot addrefling them. The National Affembly of France 
have accomplifhed their great work: the labours of its members 
are terminated. They have proved true to their truft, and to 
their oaths. The conititution is finithed ; it has been accepted in 
the moft folema manner by the king, who is bound by every tie, 
which gratitude or intereit can fuggelt, to maintain and fupport 
irtothe utmoit of his power. It has been folemnly proclaimed in 
every city and town throughout France, and it can only be 
a'tered by a new affembly, chofen by the people at large for that 
exprets purpote. 7 

* That conttirution is prefented to the reader, who is requefied 
carefully to perute it. Many of its articles have been already 
publifhed at ditferent times, as they were decreed ; but fome have 
been forgotten, others have been mifreprefented, fome have 
undergone alteration ; and until the late revifion by the afflembiy, 
and the acceptation of the king, it was uncertain what decrees 
would have been deemed conititutional. This important work 
having been concluded, every one may now refer to what the 
french contider their Magna Charta, theit Declaration of Rights, 
their Confistution, of which no power on earth has a right to de- 
prive them 

* The main defign of this publication is to engage the atten- 
tion of that clafs of men, who like the writer, have neither 


abilities, Icifure, or inclination for protound refearches, or accu 
rat¢é 
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rate invefligation; but who, he hopes, are unhacknied in the 
ways and arts of ftatefmen/; who are bleffed with a litrle plain, 
unfophi:ticated common fenfe ; whofe minds are open to convic- 
tion, and whofe hearts are warm with love to their country, and 
to all mankind. ‘To fuch perfons he ventures to addrefs himfelf 
with freedom, and to them he can, without anxiety, fubmit his 
remarks. Should any one, in perufing them, think that he has 
been too free in tome of thofe which relate to the government of 
this country, he has only to requelt {uch perfon to afk himfelf for 
a moment, what it is which makes them appear fo? Jf it is not 
trurn, he will readily acknowledge the juttice of any cenfures 
which may be calt upon them. This is all the apology that can 
be made by the writer tor his fentiments on this occafion, and 
this is fufhcient ; if they are true, little apology is neceflary ; if 
they are not, no apology, however fpecious, ought to excuie 
them.’ 

We fhall now proceed to notice the contents of the prefent 
volume, in the exact order followed by the author. 

Chap. 1. Wifdom of the National Aflembly in framing a new 
conftitution. Remarks on the Declaration of Rights. The 
natural equality of mankind. End of focial diftinctions aid 
political aflociations. Right of fovereignty in the people. 
Importance of general principles. &c. &c. 

We are told, with great truth and juftice, that the fituation 
of the French nation, antecedent to the revolution, was almoft 
hopelefs. “The government was detpotic ; a numerous nobi- 
lity were poflefled of extraordinary privileges, and exempted 
from taxes ; the clergy were rioting on one hundred and fifty 
millions fterling of property ; the lower clafles of the people 
were groaning under flavery and oppreffion ; and fuch was the 
miferable {tate of the finances, that a national bankruptcy began 
to be dreaded as inevitable. 

We are informed, that ‘ the foundation principles,’ on which 
the fuperftruCture of the French conttitution is erected, are to be 
found in thote articles of the Declaration of Rights which ree 
Jate to the natural equality of mankind, the end of focial dif- 
tinctions, and political aflociations ; and the right of fovereignty 
in the people. 

Chap. 11. This treats of the reprefentative body of the French 
conftitution. The legiflative body. The electoral aflemblies. 
The ative citizens. ‘Whe excellence of the French, con- 
trafted with the defeéts of the Britifh conftitution. Abfolute 
neceffity of a parliamentary reform in Great Britain. &c. 

After confidering the origin, nature, and defign of govern- 
ment, as exprefled in the French Declaration of ot and 
endeavouring to prove that the end of all political aflociations 
is the prefervation of the natural and imprefcriptible rights of 
man, Mr. Flower points out the mode which the National 
Affembly has adopted, as the moft eligible and effectual for the 


exercife and enjoyment of thofe rights. 
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The kingdom of France, in confequence of the new divifion, 
is compoted of eighty-three departments. The number of re. 
prefentatives, chofen according to the three proportions of ter- 
ritory, of population, and of direct contribution, is feyen 
hundred and forty-five. Of thefe, two hundred and forty. 
feven are chofen fer the territory, or three for each depart. 
ment, except that of Paris, which nominates but one. Two 
huncred and forty-nine are elected for the population, and in 
order to accomplifh this, the mafs of the people is divided into 
two hundred and forty-nine parts, and each department nomi- | 
nates as many of the deputies as it contains parts of the popu- 
lation. ‘The remaining two hundred and forty-nine reprefen- 
tatives, are chofen according to the direct contribution, or 
amount of taxes paid by the nation; the fum total of this con- 
tribution is alfo divided into two hundred and forty-nine parts, 
and each department nominates as many of the deputies as it 
pays parts of the contribution. The qualifications of the repree 
fentatives, either in refpect to property, talents, or virtues, are 
left folely to be determined by the electors; the National 
Aflembiy has however taken care, that no deputy fhail be ina 
flate of indigence, as each is allowed eighteen livres, or fifteen 
fhillings a day. 

The electors who choofe the deputies to the National Aflem- 
bly, form a confidereble body of people in each department. 
As no falary is allowed them, and as they are entrufted not only 
with the choice of reprefentatives, but of a variety of other 
perfons, who are to fill fome of the moft important offices, 
both civil and ecclefiaftical, it was judged neceflary that cy 
fhould be felected from that clafs of citizens, who are fo quali- 
fied in refpect to property, as to be raifed above thofe tempta- 
tions to which the laborious and the indigent are generally 
expoled. 

The Eleétoral Affemblies are chofen by the active citizens ; 
the right of choice, extends to every citizen who pays in direct 
taxes to government, the value of three days labour, or two 
fhillings and fix-pence per annum. The mode of election, in 
both the primary and electoral afiemblies, is by ballot; and an 
oath is adminiftered in the moft folemn manner, according to 
which every elector and active citizen fwears, .not only that he 
has received neither gift, reward, nor promife of reward, for his 
fuffrage, but that he will vote for the candidate, whom in his judg- 
ment and conicience he thinks to be moft worthy. The civic 
oath, by which every citizen undertakes to be faithful to the 
nation, the law, and the king, and to maintain the conftitution 
to the utmoft of his power, is taken by the deputies, the electors, 
and the active citizens. The term for which the legiflative body 
and the electoral aflemblies are chofen, is two years, at the ex- 


piration of which, the truft delegated to them by the citizens, 
returns 
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returns to them again; they then form themfelves, as before, 
into primary aflemblies, and proceed to a new election. 

The number of aétive citizens in Paris, is upwards of 70,000 ; 
the electors exceed goo; the deputies are 24. 

We fhall felect fuch parts of the new conttitution as are here 
deemed worthy of praife. The firft of its many excellencies, 
is faid to {pring from its eguality, as the number of its electors 
and of deputies to the legiflature, are chofen according to the 
moft exact ratio, every citizen being directly reprefented who 
pays the very trifling fum of two fhillings and fix-pence per 
annum to government in taxes. The fecond confiits in the 
mode in which the active and electoral citizens give their fuf- 
frages, election by ballot ever ftriking at the root of corrup- 
tion. A third, in the term of two years, for which on/p the 
electoral and legiflative aflemblies are chofen ; this precludes 
eptennial bargains, and indeed, bargains of all kinds. And a 
fourth, in the means made ufe of, in order to preferve the leguf- 
lative body pure, and free from corruption, by the exclufion of 
thofe perfons who are in pofleffion of places and penfions under 
the executive power. 

Mr. F. here takes a comparative furvey of the Englifh and 
French conftitutions, and recapitulates a variety of ftriking 
abufes, and a long catalogue of difgraceful corruptions, with 
which the former is at once fettered and disfigured. 

Chap. 111. Of the nature and defign of chriftianity. The 
civil eftablifhment of religion, The right of the National 
Affembly to reform the church of France, ‘The refumption of 
the ecclefiaftical pofleffions vindicated on the principles of polit- 
tical and religious juftice. The fuppreffion of the monaftic 
orders. Abolition of tithes. Fatal effects of ecclefiaftical 
fub{cription in the church of England. &c. &c. 

Mr. F. tells us, that, if we go from {cripture to hiftory, * we 
thall fee difplayed in the moft glaring and horrid colours, the 
folly, and the wickednefs of civil religious eftablifhments.’ 
Previous to their erection, and during the three firft centuries 
after the birth of Chrift, chriftianity flourifhed, not only with- 
out the fupport, but abfolutely in oppofition to the efforts of the 
civil power; ever fince it has been c/fablifbed, it has declined: 
‘the plant is of heavenly origin, and any attempt to force it, 
will only hinder its growth.’ We are informed, that the reve- 
nues of the French clergy amounted to twelve millions fterling, 
per annum; upwards of fifty millions fterling of the property 
formerly poflefled by them, has been fold on an average of two- 
thirds more than its original valuation; the nation has charged 
itfelf with the debts of the clerical order, to the amount of four 
millions fterling, and appropriated the fum of three millions 
fterling for their penfions, although many of them are known 
to be enemies to the new conftitution, both civil and ecclefial- 
Y 4 tical. 
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tical*, Of the many improvements which have taken place 
i: the Gallican church, a few are pointed out: the firft is the 
right of ele&tion, lately reftored to the peopic; the fecond, the 
moce by which the clergy are provided for; the third, the juft 
diftribution of that part of the publie property, which is appro- 
priated for the fupport of the church; the fourth, the care 
which is taken that its minifters properly attend to the duties 
of their refpective offices; and the fifth and Jaft contifts in the 
mode of admiffion, which is a fimple oath of allegiance. 

‘In France (fays our author) the impofition of tithes is for 
ever abolifhed ; the people have already experienced the happy 
effects of being releafed from oppreffion, During the lait autumn, 
the hufbandmen in feveral parithes began their harveift in a man- 
ner expreffive of their gratitude, both to God and to the National 
Affembly. ‘Iheir paitors accompanied them to the field, Ze 
Deum, and other anthems were performed, and the gratetul effu- 
fions of the heart afcended to heaven 1n praifes and thankfgivings. 
The moft thankiul acknowledgments were made to their legitla- 
tors, by whofe wife and merciful decrees every one was about to 
reap the fruits of his labour; happy that he could now call the 
whole produce of his fields hisown. Mufic and dancing, and in- 
nocent feflivity, difplaved through the parith the felicity of its 
inhabitants. Is there an Englifhman who reads this account, but 
muft earneftly hope, that the period is not far diftant, when Ais 
countrymen fhall enjoy fimilur felicity, and exprefs their feclings 
in the fame grateful and devotional manner !’ 

Chap. iy. On toleration—its progrefs, eftabiifhment, and 
effecls in France. State of toleration in England. Hiftoric 
fketch of the temper and conduct of the cftablifhed church to- 
wards proteitant diflenters. Remarks cn the late unfuccefstul 
attempts to procure the repeal of the Corporation and Telt, Aas, 
and other penal laws. Exhortation to all fects and parties. 
&c. 

There were many fymptoms, previous to the revolution, 
which evinced that the French nation was awaking from a long 
fleep. Although the protettants did not obtain a legal tolera- 
tion, and it was unfafe for them to aflemble for the purpofe of 
religious worfhip, yet in the year 1787, fome civil privileges 
were granted them, for an edict was iflued, declaring that they 
might enjoy the advantages of legal marriage and burial, rights 
of which they had been deprived tor more than a century putt. 
The fermons of our beft Englith divines were to be found in 
every library ; the difcourfes of Saurin were almoft as popular 
as thofe of the moft celebrated French preachers; and the 
works of Hume, Voltaire, and Roufleau, were in the hands of 
every body. ‘The French people were accordingly prepared for 
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* The cccleliaflical penfions amount to 72,621,000, and the 
debts to 95,000,000 livres. 
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a liberal toleration ; and we find the National Aflembly, at the 
commencement of their proceedings, enating an article in the 
Declarion of Rights, exprefsly in favour of religious liberty. In 
truth, the new conftitution is entirely unconnect d and unac- 
quainted with religious opinions, for all men are citizens, and 
all citizens are ‘admifible to public honours, places, and offices, 
accordins to their capacity, and without any other diflinétion 
but that of their virtue, and of their talents *.’ 

‘ But itis not only the exercife of their religion which has been 
granted to the protexants. The National Aflembly have reftored 
to them that property of which the old government, infligated by 
the church, had pillaged them. All the refugees, and the de- 
feendants of the refugees, formerly banifhed tor their religion, 
are now invited to return. All who have been deprived of thew 
eilates may now reclaimthem. To call this proceeding trict juttice 
is not fuihcient, it is unexampled generolity.’ 

Chap. v. ‘This coniifts of general obfervations on the pro- 
ceedings of the National Aflembly. Remarks on Mr. Burke's 
wiitings. Addrefs to the people on the prefent {late of our 
national affairs. &c. 

Having confidered the principles of the new government of 


‘France, the plan of its reprefentation, the various reforms in 


the church, &c. &c., Mr. Flower enters into a variety of general 
obfervations; and afer lamenting that the glorious caufe of 
Gallican freedom fhould have fo many enemies, and fo few 
partizans, in England, he takes a review of our own critical 
polition, and concludes thus: 

‘ Our prefent fituation is fuch, that nothing but a very effential 
alteration, both in church and ftate, can prelerve either our reli- 
gion or our liberties. And the only alternative lett us is, whether 
we fhall immediately purfue the neceilary means to effect that 
alteration in a peaceable manner, or whether we fhall run the rik 
of an event much to be deprecated: a revolution! France. has 
not only fet before us an example, but a warning. The diltrefles 
occafioned by the mifconduct of her former rulers, and the una- 
voidable agitations accompanying her late change, call upon us 
to beware. Should we ever be ina fimilar fituation, as we have 
not fuch vaft refources, we muft experience greater diitrefs, and 
more violent concudions. Let us likewife attend to what 13 now 
tranfacting in this kingdom. Let us take care, left from the zeal 
of republicanifm on the one hand, and the depravity of the legifs 
lature‘on the other—our conftitution—our king—our church— 
our hiberties—our laws, fhould be involved in one common ruin. 
The only posible way to preferve them is, 4 REFORMATION ; 
which it not effeéted, we muft then be forced to a remedy, which 
inay prove almoit as defperate as the difeafte—a revoLuTion! 

A. 
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Art. xxv. Proclamatien. Marie Chrifline Big os Royale de 
Hongrie, &c. Fe. Albert od Prince Royal de Pologne ty 
de Lithuanie, Duc de Saxe-Tefchén, Grand Croix de ? Ordre 

Royale, Se. Se. —A Proclamation by Maria Chrifting 

Princefs Royal of Hungary and of Bohemia, hai f fue 

tria, Duchefs of Burgundy, of Lorraine, Saxe-Tefchen, &%,, 

and Albert-Cafimir, Prince Royal of Poland and Lithuania, 

Duke of Saxe-Tefchen, Grand Crofs of the Royal Order of St. 

Stephen, Field Marechal of the Armies of his Majefty the King 

of Hungary and Bohemia, Sc. Sc., Ligutenants, Governors, 

end Captains General of the Low Countries, Ge. Sc. Se, Se, 

4to. p.8. pr.6d. Owen. 1792. 


Tuts proclamation, dated ‘ Bruxelles, le 2g Avril, 1792,’ 
figned ‘Marie, Albert,’ and cownterfigned * Baron de Feltz,’ 
contains a notification to the inhabitants of the Auftrian Ne- 
therlands, of the late declaration of war, by the people and 
king of the French, againft his apoftolic majefty. It begins 
with ftating, that ‘ the factions, who during four years have 
defolated the kingdom of France,’ had at length induced the 
moft chriftian king to commence hoftilities againft the king 
of Hungary, and that it is not againft the princes of the earth 
that the French now wifh to make war, but againft the reli- 
gion of our fathers, focial government, and the happinefs and 
confolations which are the fruits of it.’ 





Arr. xxvi. Speech of the Right Hon. Charles Fames Fox, om 
Mr. Whithbread’s Motions on the Ruffian Armament. Thurj- 
day, March 1, 1792. 8vo. p. 110. pr. 2s. 6d. Debrett. 
1792. 

Twrete feparate motions were made by Mr. Whitbread, 
member for Bedford, in the Houfe of Commons, on March 1, 
1792, refpecting the Jate Ruffian armament. ‘The firit was 
negatived ; the fecond was difpofed of by means of the previous 
queition ; and the third, which occafioned a long debate, and 
was loit on a divifion, the ayes being 116, and the noes 2445 
was as follows : 

‘ That his majefty’s minifters, in endeavouring by means 
of an armed force, to compel the emprefs of Ruffia to aban- 
don her claim to Oczakow and its diftri@t, and in continuing 
an armament, after the object for which it was propofed had 
been relinquifhed, have been guilty of grofs mifconduct, tend- 
ing to incur unneceflary expences, and to diminifh the influe 
ence of the Britifh nation in Europe.’ 

Mr. Fox rofe after Mr. Powis, and lamented the conduct 
at prefent adopted by the minifter, who, after being accufed of 
having rafhly engaged the country in a meafure, by which it 
had fuffered difaiter and difgrace, chofe to referve himfelf - 
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the laft, and to fpeak after every one, in order ‘ that no means 
might be given to reply to his defence—to expofe its fallacy if 
f:llacious—or to detect its mifreprefentations, if he fhall choofe 
to mifreprefent what may be faid.’ If the right hon. gentle- 
man were really defirous of meeting the charges adduced againtt 
him, and had confidence in his ability to vindicate his conduét, 
why did he not go into a committee, in which the forms of 
the houfe would have permitted the moft ample difcuffion? In- 
{tead of this honourable courfe, he fcreens himlelf by a ftra- 
tagem, which no defendant in any proces in this country could 
enjoy, fince no man, in any court of juftice, could fo contrive 
as not only to prevent all reply to his defence, but all refuta- 
tion of what he may aflert, and all explanation of what he 
may mifreprefent. 

‘Such are the advantages, continues Mr. F. which the right 
hon. gentleman is determined to feize in this moment of his trial; 
and to confefs the truth, never did man ftand fo much in need of 
every advantage! never was there an occaiion in which a mi- 
nifter was exhibited to this houfe, in circumftances fo ungra- 
cious, as thofe under which he ftands before it in the prefent mo- 
ment ! For what is our precife fituation? Laft {effions of parlia- 
ment we had no fewer than four debates upon the queftion of 
the armament in which the right hon. gentleman involved this 
country, without condeicending to explain the object which 
he hadin view. The minority of this houfe ftood forth again 
the mon{trous meafure of involving the country, without un- 
folding the reafon. The minifter proudly and obftinately re- 
fufed, and called on the majority to fupport him. We gave 
our opinion at large on the fubject, and with effect, as it turned 
out, on the public mind. On that of the right hon. gentle- 
man, however, we were not fuccefsful ; for what was his con- 
duct? he replied to us: “ I hear what you fay—I could anfwer 
all your charges, but | know my duty to my king too well to 
fubmit at this moment to expofe the fecrets of the ftate, and 
to lay the reafons before you of the meafure on which I de- 
mand your confidence. I choofe rather to lie for a time under 
all the imputations which you may heap againft me, trufting te 
the explanations which will come at lait.” 

Mr. F. allows, that in this excufe, there was then fome 
‘fhadow of reafon,’ but when the conclulion wf the negociag 
tion had loofed him from his fetters, he thought that he would 
have been eager to have met the houfe of commons with every 
fort of explanation ; that he would have developed every part of 
his conduct that was myfterious, and have repelled upon the 
heads of his adverfaries, thofe very accufations with which 
they had loaded him. Inftead of doing this, he lays a parcel 
of papers ‘evidently mutilated, garbled, and imperfect,’ be- 
fore them; with a view of precluding that inquiry which his 
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conduct demands. But thefe very papefs, in place of excy). 
pating, actually criminate him; they afford in the firft in. 
ftlance a proof of difappointment; they fhow that the nation 
had not obtaincd what it aimed to obtain, and they give the 
reprefentatives of the people no juftification of the right hon, 
gentleman for that difappointment. 

It was exprefsly aflerted by the miniftry, as the only argu. 
ment for our interference at all, that the balance of Europe 
was threatened with great danger, if Oczakow were fuffered 
to remain in the hands of Ruffia; indeed that place was ftated 
by them to be the ‘ talifman’ on which the fate of the Otto- 
man empire depended. If this were true laft year, what had 
happened to alter its value? what muft now be the terror of 
Europe, when they faw our negociators put the emprefs in pof- 
fefion of a fortrefs, that might enable Ruffia to feize even Con- 
Rtantinople itfelf? 

The Turks, by the minifter’s arrangement, were left in a 
worle fituation than he found them in; for they had not only 
been obliged to give up the obje& of the war, but that ver 
Oczakow, which of itfelf was fufficient, in the hands of Ruffia, 
to overturn the balance. If therefore, it were fo important to 
recover Oczakow, (which is not recovered) the minifters ought 
to be cenfured ; if unimportant, they ought never to have de- 
manded it: if unimportant, they ought to be cenfured for arm- 
ing ; but if really fo important as they have ftated it, they 
eught to be cenlured for difarming, without having obtained 
the object of the intended warfare. 

* Sir, we are become nice indeed, in our political arithme- 
tic! In this calculating age, we afcertain to a fcruple what an 
object is really worth. Thus it feems, that Oczakow was 
worth an armament, but not worth a war: it was worth a 
threat, but not worth carrying that threat into execution. Sir, 
I can conceive nothing fo degrading and difhonourable, as an 
argument tuch as this. To nold out a menace, without ever 
furioufly meaning to enforce it, conftitutes, in common lan- 
guage, the true defcription of a bully; applied to the tranfac- 
tions of a nation, the difgrace is deeper, and the confequences 
fatal to its honour. Yet fuch is the precife conduct the 
king’s minifters have made the nation to hold in the eyes of 
Europe, and which they defend by an argument, which if 
urged in private life, would ftamp a man with the character of 
3 coward and a bully, and fink him tothe deepeft abyfs of in- 
famy and degradation. 

* Dut what was the right claimed by the right hon. gentleman 
to enter into the difpute >—I will anfwer ; the right,of a proud 
man, anxious to play a lofty part. France had gone off the 
flage—ihe chara‘ter of the miferable difturber of empires was 
Facant, and be refolved to boaft and vapous, and play his antic 
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tricks and geftures on the fame theatre. And what has been 
the firft effect of this new experiment upon the Britifh nation? 
that in the pride and zenith of our power, we have miierably 
difgraced ourfelves in the eyes of Europe—that the name of 
his majelty has been fporied with and itained; that the people 
of England have been inflamed, their commerce diilurbed, the 
mott valuable citizens dragged from their houfes, and half 2 
millior-of money added to the public burdens.’ 

Mr. F. then ftated, ¢ that the emprefs of Ruffia offered 
carly in the year 1790, to depart from the terms fhe had at firit 
hrown out, namely, that ‘ Beffarabia, Wallachia, and Mol- 
davia, fhould be independent of the Ottoman Power.’ This 
much ihe had yielded, ¢ upon the amicable reprefentations of 
the allied powers,’ and fubftituted thofe conditions which have 
ince been conceded to her, namely, ‘ that the Dnieper thou'd 
be the boundary between the two empires, and that all for- 
mer treaties fhould be confirmed.’ 

‘Then,’ fay minifters, ¢ if we gain this by fimple negoci- 
ation, what may we not gain byanarmament?’ * Thus judg- 
ing of the emprefs’s pufillanimity by their own, they threatened 
her; but what did fhe do? fhe peremptorily refufed to de- 
part one atom from her laft conditions ; and thefe, [ aflert, were 
in the pofleffion of his majefty’s minifters long before the ar- 
mament; they knew not only this, early in the month of 
March, but likewife the refolution of the emprefs not to rife 
in her demands, notwithftanding any farther fuccefs that might 
attend her arms.” ; 

Arter placing the folly and mifconduct of his opponents in 
every poflible point of view, Mr: F. continued as follows : 
© There are fome effe&ts, which to combine with their caufes 
is almoft fufficient to drive men mad! That the pride, the folly, 
the prefumption of a fingle perfon, fhall be able to involve a 
whole people in wretch@dnels and difgrace, is more than phi- 
lofophy can teach mortal patience to endure. Here are the 
true weapons of the enemies of our conftitution! here may 
we fearch for the fource of thofe feditious writings, meant 
either to weaken our attachment to the conttitution, by depre- 
Ciating its value, or that loudly tell us, we have no conttitution 
at all. We may blame, we may reprobate fuch do&trines, but 
while we furnifh thofe that circulate them with arguments fuch 
as tiefe ; while the example of this day fhows us to what de- 
gree the fa& is true, we muft not wonder if the purpofes 
they are meant to anfwer be but too fuccefsful. They aigue, 
that a conftitution cannot be right where fuch things are pof- 
lible, much I¢efs fo, when they are practifed without puntth- 
ment. This, fir, is a ferious refiection to every man w 

loves the con(titution of England, Againft the vain theories 


ef men, who projeci fundamental alterations upoa grounds of 
mci 
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mere fpeculative objection, T can eafily defend it: but whea 
they recur to thefe facts, and fhow me how we may be doomed 
to all the horrors of war, by the caprice of an individual, 
who will not even condefcend to explain his reafons, I can 
only fly to this houfe, and exhort you to rouze from your les 
thargy of confidence, into the active miftruft and vigilant eons 
troul which is your duty and your office.’ 








Art. xxvit. The Speech of Sir Hercules Langrifhe, in the 
Irifh Houje of Commons, on the Subjeé? of Parliamentary Re- 
form, fpoken in 1785. 8vo. 39 Pages. Pr. 1s. Debret, 
1792. 

Tuis fpeech was delivered in reply to a celebrated fpecch 
made by Mr. Flood in the Irifh houfe of commons, which was 
followed by a motion: ¢ That the houfe refolve itfelf into a 
committee to confider of an inftruction to the committee ap- 
pointed to draw up a bill for the more equal reprefentation of 
the people, to receive a claufe, that the better to promote po- 
pulation in decayed boroughs, no borough in the province of 
Uliter, having lefs than 140, and in the other provinces 70 
voters, fhall return more than one member to parliament.’ 

Sir Hercules does not approve of ‘ pouring fome young 
blood into the conftitution’ at a time when the pulfe beats 
high, and difcovers fome ‘ fymptoms of a fever.’ Peace and 
induitry, he fays, are ever filent, difcontent and diforder ever 
clamorous, but the great body of the people, according to 
him, were entirely averfe to a parliamentary reform. 

‘ It was a combination of politics and jurifprudence, and hif- 
tory, and experiment, and fpeculation, fo complicated as to fur- 
nith every thing to perplex, and nothing to inform the public 
mind, ‘The ode ambiguous, the mcans unafcertained; its 
preachers could attribute to it any perfection they pleafed with- 
owt the hazard of confutation—it was a doétrine that the high 
prictts, who expounded it trom their altars, explained, every man 
wn a manner different from the other—a doctrine on which the 
feveral oracles confulted abroad, returned refponfes full of am- 
bicnity, inconfifency and contradiZion —It was a doctrine to be 
propagated by pure faith, becaufe it was a myitery above the 
underitanding of the people—it was enough that the doétrine 
was new and ob{cure, to enfure it fome followers among a be- 
lieving multitude ; for there never was a falfe doctrine impofed 
upon the world, except a dottrine. the world could not under¢ 
ftand. The mithonaries of reform, though they could not, like 
Mahomet, employ mraeles to propagate the faith, were, like hims 
determined to lend it the afliftance of the fword, conducted by an 
armed convention.’ 

Whoever is acquainted with the mafculine eloquence of the 
hate Mer. Flood, will be at no lofs to appreciate the fopereey 
3 
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of his arguments in fuch a caufe as this, over thofe of his ade 
veriary. 





Art. xxvii. A Letter to William Baker, Efq; from a Herte 
fordfbire Freebolder. 8vo. 32 Pages. Pr. as. Stock= 
‘dale. 17G2- 

As an appeal is now made to the people of this country, and 
as their paflions are attempted to be excited, in order to effec 
a plan of émaginary reformation, this ‘ Hertfordthire Freeholder” 
thinks * it beheves every well-wither to peace and order to 
exert his utmoft endeavours to check the progrefs of difcon- 
tent.’ He accordingly addrefles the prefent letter to Mr. 
Baker, the member for Hertfordfhire, and after endeavouring 
to point out the many difadvantages that would refult from the 
fuppofed improvement of our conttitution, he deprecates the idea 
of provincial meetings, as ‘ the initigators of fa¢tion,’ under 
the mafk of patriotic zeal, may be enabled to make them ree 
femble the ‘ Jacobin clubs in France.’ 





ArT. xxix. A Letter to William Plumer, Efq; one of the Ree 
prefentatives in Parliament for the County of Hertford. 8vo. 
Price 6d. or a Guinea a hundred. Stockdale. 1792. 


THis is a complimentary addrefs to one of the members for 
Hertfordfhire, on his refufal to join his colleague, in the new- 
ly formed aflociation for parliamentary reform. We proteft, 
for our part, that we cannot fee any fubject for congratulation 
in the late conduct of Mr. Plumer, as his fentiments are avow- 
edly friendly to an amelioration of the reprefentation of the 
people. As to Mr. Baker, if he committed any offence againft 
his conftituents, he has furely redeemed his political character, 
by abandoning the fociety to which he at firft attached him- 
felf. “The author boatts, that, if his education ‘ has not enabled 
him to write with the eafe and purity of a fcholar,’ it has 
taught him, ‘ to fpeak with the candour and mas of an 
honeft man :’ were we, however, to judge from the ftyle and 
compofition, we fhould pronounce this * Hertfordfhire Fars 
mer’ to be more converfant in literature, than in agriculture, 





ART. xxx, The Duty of the Overfeers of the Poor. To be de- 
livered to them at their Appaintment, being firft figned and fealed 
4 the FYuflices, in their petty Seffions, appointed to be held in 

after Week, or within one Month after Eafter, in every Dif- 
trié?; on a fimilar Plan with the Duty of Conftables. By a 
Country Magiftrate. 8vo. 26 Pages. Price 1s. Faul- 
der, 1792. | 


THE prefent publication is not intended to meet every a? 
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ble cafe that may occur to an overfeer, but is fuggefted merely 
as a general outline for the direction of his conduct, in the dif. 
charge of the very important duties confided to his care. The 
advice contained tn iz, is delivered under the different heads of 
appointment, books, monthly meetings, materials for work, 
apprentices, employment of poor, fettlement of ditto, recep. 
tion of ditto, lit of peniioners, badges, vagrants, cafes of 
baftardy, &c. &c. 

We thall make an extract of, and beg leave to recommend 
the following paflage, to the notice of every parifh officer: 

* No. 14. Removal of Poor. 

* You are carefully to diftinguifh between the nature of a va- 
crant-pafs, and an order of removal. ‘The former ought only to 
take place, when the perfon has been convicted of an act of va- 
grancy, againtt the laws, and againit the peace and good order 
of iociety. The latter may become necefiary, either through 
unavoidable misfortune, or through the careleffnets of parith 
vlcers futfering poor perfons to remain where they have no fet- 
tlement, tll they either become chargeable, or likely, or at leatt 
very liable to become burthenfome. You may: be tempted to endea- 
wour to fave yourfelf much trouble, by obtaining a vagrant-pafs, and 
putting an innocent, butsvretched family, whofe principal crime is their 
poverty, into the cuftedy of a peace officer, to be dealt with as delin- 
guents. But this would be an ad of flagrant injuftice, and would 
wot be countenanced by any well-di/pofed or well-informed magifirate. 

* On receiving an order of removal, you or the church-warden 
are to convey the parties therein defcribed and adjudged to be 
removeable, to their parifh: you are to be attentive to their 
neceflities, and careful not to exceed proper bounds in your own 
expences, on an occafion, at beft, very burthenfome to the 
parith. ° 

‘Burt if the family which you have an order to remove, has beer 
reident on a proper certificate trom fome other parifh, you will 
then make out fuch abil of charges, as you can, if called upon, 
atteil upon your oath (or folemn affirmation) both as to the ex- 
penditure betore the removal, and alfo in the actual conveyance, 
the whole of which wil be reimburfed by the parifh, to which 


‘ ~ «? . 
tae certincatéd poor belone.’ 
— 











ART. xxx1. An Appeal ta the Public on the general Utility of 
Benefit S:cietics, mjtuted for the Reitef of their refpective 
dsembers: proving the Necojity of fecuring tocir Property by 
tie Sanctiti of an Aa? of Parliament ; with Remarks and Ob- 
fervatiors on the prefent Syjtem of the Poor Laws : addrefjed 
to the Mouders of every Beue&t Siciety in the Kingdam. 8vo. 
aS Pages. Pros. Vernon. 1792. 

Ur ail the nations in Europe, England has endouleey? 
food furcaioit in rezard to benevolent inftitutions, and of all 
benevolent ifitutious whatloever, thofe in which a number of 
4@cis uals aflociate to contribute a certain portion of their 
gains 
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ains, while in good health, in order to fupport themfelves in 
old age and in ficknefs, are perhaps the moft meritorious. 

¢ Their utility,’ we are told, * has long been acknowledged. 
Their diffufive good has been experienced by many thankful 
families. ‘Their inflitution is very fimple, and it is fuppofed that 
their influence being now begome general, every well wiiher of 
his country will unite in affifting to legalize them. A certain 
number of perfons affociate for the purpofe of forming rules for 
their regulation, and government. ‘They depofit a certain fum, 
made up by equal contributions from every member, to anfwer 
the purpotes of the original defign. They meet at ftated intervals, 
when each member depolits a fum, in order to conftitute a fund, 
to which they may apply for relicf, when incapacitated by fick- 
nefs cr misfortune to earn a daily fubfiftence by working at their 
common avocations. The ftated times of meeting are continued 
from month to month, and from year to year, when they in gene- 
ral add the fpecified fum to the common ttock, but the donations 
which are given to the fiek and unfortunate members might re- 
duce the tund to fo low an ebb, as might render it inadequate to 
the general demand,’ 

It is greatly to be lamented that focicties of this kind have 
no legal fecurity for their property, ¢ 2s any member, or any 
individual whatever, if entrufted with the whole or any part of 
‘their money, may embezzle it with impunity, and hold the 
{eciety at defiance.’ 

Aneminent counfel has declared it to be his opinion, that 
an act of parliament alone can remedy the grievance complain- 
ed of, and we moft. fincerely wifh the applicants every degree 
of fuccels in their intended petition to the legiflature for that 
purpofe. 

Before we difmifs.this article, we cannot but lament that 
focieties of this defcription generally meet at ale-houfes ; this 
isacircumftance that detracts greatly from their eftimation, 
as many of their members thus acquire an habitual attachment 
to thole {cenes, which end in the deftruction of health, and the 
lofs of domeftic happinefs. 


oa 


ART. xxx. A fucciné? Account of all the Religions, and variaus 
Sects in Religion, that have prevailed in the World, in all Na- 
Hous, and in all Ages, from the earlteft Account of Time, to the 
prefent Period, from the moft indi/putable Tradition 3 Jocwing fome 
of their grofs Abfurdities, fhacking Impicties, and ridiculous Lncon- 
Siflencies; extraéted from ancient and modern Kiflory, and fome 
of the moft tluftrious Philofophers ;-fuch as, Herodotus, Luje- 
¥ ‘ phe Sy f 
vis, Livy, Pliny, Plutarch, Fofephus, Sir Iaae Newton, Mr, 
Licke, Se. Se. Ge. With a copious Index. A HHiflory fo 
replete with an almof? incredible — of Sentiments and 
Opinions, as cannot fail to excite in the Mind Wonder and Afto- 
rihinent, while it affords a no lefs pleafing Lutertainment. By 
Vou. XIII, Z William 
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William Heckford, Efg. 8vo. 460p. Price 5s. in Bds, 
Lane. 1791. 


Ir the intelligent reader nee sd any thing further than the title 
page of this work, to give him an idea of the author’s ability 
tor the taik he has undertaken, let him attend to the neatne/s and 
precifio om of his ityle in the firlt fentence of the preface. 

* Hillory is generally allowed by a// diiing aifhed writers to be 
the mott inflruc ing and ufeful branch of literature; and as no 
work of this &: Rind | (divetted of ull extraneous matter) has ever ap. 
pe: ired ‘tn thes ji bape, it cannot fail to render the enfuing pages en- 
tertaining to a curious and inquilitive mind, and needs little fur- 
ther apology to the reader.’ 

And afterwards ; 

‘ It may not be amifs, by way of preface, to take a /ummar; 
View, in a mof? concife m: anner, of all the prevailing g religions i 
avorid, which, in the enfuing pages, are fo accurate: ly de! 
and which coz vilitute the fubject of the following work.’ 

‘The work is a confufed mafs of unconnected f.cis, colle ed 
without judgment, and thrown together under pr oper | names, 
(near 200 in number) without any attempt at chronolug 
weographical, or even alphabetical arrangement. Ever the 
pai ages extracted from good authors, in the detached manner 
in which they are introduced, afford little information. But the 
greater part of the articles are in the higheit degree trifling and 
unfatisfactory ; for example; a diftinét head is given to the 
reli on of the Pagans, and they are faid to have been a /eé? of 
Heat ens who worthipp ved idols and falfe gods. The whole 
account of the religion of the Athenians is this, P. 46. 

** Solon, the creat lawgiver of the Athenians, made but few laws 
relating to Religion, and againk Parricides he made none, affigning 
for it this reafone: th at he fcarce believed that any Athenian 
would be fo wicked y. 

Speaking of image worfhip the author fays, p. 68. 

That the fame was firit isslwed from heav enly bodies, the moit 
confpicuous and glorious to fight, is evident, by the primary gods 
ot the heathens in general, which are Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Apollo, Mercury, Venus, and Diana, by which we can under- 
itand no other than the fun and moon, and the five greateft lum 

aries next to them.’ 





* Vide Univerfal Hitt. Vol. vi. p. 316. 

+ Matters of religion among the idiaaens: as blafphemy againt 
the Gods, contempt of mytfteries, confecration of new Gods, new 
ceremonics in divine worthip, belonged to the judges. Plato 
theretore having learned in Egypt that there was but one God, 
was forced to conceal his know ledge, for fear of being queftioned 
by the Arcopagite: , and St. Paul was.on this account arraigne 
before them, as a fetter forth of ftrange Gods, when he preached 
Jefus and Anaitafis, that is, the refurrection. Ads, chap. x¥ill» 


ver. 18, 10. 
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Of the Lutherans our author’s whole account is as follows, 
P. 309: ai 

© Lutherans. They followed the religious opinions of Luther, 
a German divine, who, about the year 1517, began to oppofe the 
church of Rome, by preaching againit the licentious ufe or abufe 
of indulgencies, which irntated greatly the court of Rome; he 
proceeded from one point of doctrine to another, till great num- 
bers of the nobility, clergy, and laity, joining with him, the re- 
formaticn of many whole electorates and kingdems was effeéted. 
They in general agree with almoft all the Proteftant churches, 
faving in fome tew particulars.’ 

The Unitarians, whom this compiler alfo calls Socinians, 
are {aid in one place to acknowledge Chrift to be God, but in- 
ferior to the father, and in another to deny his pre-exiftence. 

The general denomination of Diflenters is confounded with 
that of Prefbyterians, and they are faid to be a fect of Prote- 
ftants, generally reputed to be orthodox in the faith. It is ad 
ded, that moit toreign Proteftants, except fome few of the Lu- 
therans, agree with them. 

We need add nothing further to fhow, that this is an inju- 
dicious and vulgar performance. 





Art. xxxtt. Thoughts on the Neceffity and Means of a Reform 
in the Church of England. By a Friend to Religion and his 
Country. 8vo. 64 Pages. Price 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 1792. 


Berore any reform either in church or ftate can be effected, 
the prejudice againft alteration, which is at prefent fo prevalent, 
muft be fubdued. The abfurdity of this prejudice is well 
expoted by this writer in the following introductory remarks. 
Po Be 

* Nothing has of late more clofely engaged the attention of the 
public, than political inftitutions ; writers on the fubject are, as 
ufual, divided in their opinions, and two different parties are 
formed. 

* The one fays: *¢ Let there be no change: innovations are 
dangerous. When once people begin to make alterations, we 
know not where they will ftop.”” The maxim of the other party 
is: ** Let every thing that,is.amifs be reformed ; and as foon as 
an evil or an abufe is difcovered, let it initantly be removed.’” 
The fir mode of reafoning is admirably adapted to a Revelation 
from God; becaufe, as it 1s a conftitution framed by infinite wif- 
dom, the utmoft exertion of human {kill cannot amend it: to alter 
it, is to fpoil it. But the laft is that which alone is applicable to 
all human inftitutions or forms of government, whether civil or 
ecclefiattical. To fay there fhould be no changes, is to fanction 
all the abufes which exift on the face of the earth ; and mutt for 
ever retain the African in his bondage, the Indian in his hut, the 
blind devotee in his gloomy fuperitition, and the wretched flave 
Under the iron yoke of his unfeeling detpot. a 
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pampnict propoles two different plan: 


in the following manner; 


THEOLOGY. 


¢ Asit fhould be the aim of all focte 


‘ +e 
clerical b< dy. Ll hefe arcuments are ill 


>: aa Saas  eheaee meates ee FT 
to facts; and the general conclufion IS, 


about ten thoufand parifhes 1 in England, 
tween five and £x millions of people, who call themfelves of the 
eitablifhed church. As 1250 oF 1390 peo} sale are on an average 
buc a moderate number for a parifh, four t 
fu tly fufficicnt for the pattoral office. No living flhould be under 
rool. a-year, and none above 500], and they might be regulated 





































“ties to attain perfection, 
rappy tendency thould be 
ind change of circumita nees, 
things which at firit we re wietul or h ition ie become dangerous 


ions from time to time, 


This is the f foirit of the Enolifh confiitution, and the conftant 
practice of ‘the leetilature In this work parhiame nt is employed 
from year to year. if it ve the caie as to forme abufes, why not 


extend the remedy toall? That fmaller evils fhould be removed, 
aiid greater ones fhould be fufered to remain, is unreafonable to 
the latt decree. The greater the abufes are, the more dangerous 
Mul they prove ; and the ereater anxiety fhould there be to ab- 
tain a reform: the deeper they fhoot their fibres into the heart 
i vitals of m~ conititution, the more 


> fpeedily fhould they be 


removed, left a difi raptors be the confequence ot neglect.’ 

The neceflity of a retorm in the church of E ngland i is in this 
pamphlet forcibly urged, from a reprefentation of the political 
evils ariling from the prefent alliance between church and ftate; 
hea general ignorance of the clergy in their own peculiar {ci- 
ence, theology ; their ordinary want of the {pirit, and even of 
thi > fk rm and 2 ppearance of religion; the negligent manner in 
which paitor ahd juty is commons performed ; the prevalence of 
thoie two grievous abu s, plura ae es and non-relidence ; the 
manner in which young perfons are chofen and trained, for the 
clerical funétion ; the mode of introd lucing the clergy into their 
Iivinegs ; the ufual method of rifing g to th 


highe r dig nities of the 


church; the uns qui al diftribution of its revenue; : the mode of 
pe) ing the clergy, and the almoft total want of difeci ipline in the 
perk d by a plain appea 


hat for the welfare of 


fociety, for the credit of the pasts and for the fake of reftor- 
ing religion to 1 its due e influent ‘e upon the minds of men, a great, 
exte five ,and radical reform in the church is become nece: ary. 
Perhaps there are few perfons who are w holly difinterefted. and 
who have paid a fufficient degree of attention to the fubject, who 
would not think with this w “nt that fomething ought to be 
done, and mutt fhortly be done, to remedy thefe evils. ie 
what plan of reform in the c! hurch ought to be adopted, 

gueftion of creat difficulty and delicacy. 
, which we cape lay be- 


The watene of this 


fore our readers “ nd leave ~ to t! heir Cconi detente n. >. Ai. 
‘ The firf plan is as follows. It is computed that there are 


and that there are be- 


houfaiid clergymen are 


§ 500 
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¢ coo livings in Wales, in the cheapeft parts of England, and in 
country places, rool. a-year, with a houte and garden. ; 
g00 at 1501. a-year.—1000 at 2001.—s00 at 2501.—500 at 

ool. — 500 at 4001.——500 at sool. 

¢ Bithoprics trom 1oool. to 2000]. a-year. 

‘ The two archbifhoprics at 3000l. a year. 

‘ Deanries, prebends, archdeaconries, &c. to be abolifhed. 

‘ The election of the clergy to be in the people at large, or by 
way of delegation from them, as in France. None to be capable 
of aliving of 400]. a-year, who has not been five years a parifh 
prieft. None, of sool. who has not been ten years. None to l® 
a bifhop who has not been twenty years, nor an archbifhop who has 
not been twenty-five years. 

‘ No plurahties to be allowed. No curate to be permitted, 
but in cafe of a rector’s bad health or infirmities. Non-refie 
dence to be abfolutely prohibited. 

‘ The univerfities to undergo a reform. If there were four or 
fix, inftead of two, it weuld be more convenient. It would leffen 
the expences ot the ftudents from the remote parts of England, 
and it would ditfufe literature in a far more extenfive degree. The 
profefiors, to be all men of labour in their feveral departments. 
Subicriptions to articles not to be required at the feats of learning. 
Perhaps private feminaries for teaching theology, as in the church 
of Rome, have fome confiderable advantages over public lectures 
in the univerfities. 

‘ Strict difcipline to be eftablifhed for regulating the manners of 
the clergy, and for cafiing vicious men out of the church. 

‘ From fuch a change as this, very great benefits would refult. 
It would render the laborious part of the clergy more comfortable 
in their fituation than they are at prefent; and it would give men 
of talents and piety an opportunity of rifing to itations of eminence 
and importance: and thefe are the only men in the church, whofe 
comfort ought to be confulted. Perhaps none have greater reafon 
to complain of public negle&, and of inattention to their intereits, 
than the clergy who labour mott diligently in the vineyard. As for 
the idle parfons who are men of pleafure, and who do all their 
work by proxy, the beft thing that could be done for the church 
is to cait them out of it, as wicked and flothful fervants. 

‘ There is a fecond plan, greatly preferable to that which I have 
explained ; but 1 fear that the minds of the people are not yet pre- 
pared for receiving it. A few years ago I was averfe to it myfelf, 
but it now appears to me the only equitable plan; and that it will 
finally prevail, I have not’a doubt. At prefent, it may not be fa~ 
vourably received by fome of my readers. But I wifh them to con- 
fider, that many things relating to civil liberty, which would have 
been deemed vifionary in the reign of Charles the Firtt, although 
the people then took up arms in the caufe of freedom, are now 
ccemed axioms in the fcience of politics. ‘To minds that are open 
to conviction, a few years frequently produce a furprifing alteration 
their views. The plan is this.— 

* Let the eftablifhment of any one fyftem of opinions and mode 


of worfhip be deftroyed, Place all the people of England on an 
Z 3 equal ' 
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equal footing in regard to religion. Abolifh the prefent mode of 
paying the clergy by tithes. Let acertain fum be aifeffed on every 
eftate, on land fixpence in the pound, and on houfes nine-pence 
or a thilling. Oblige the poilefiors to pay this fum for the fupport 
ofrelivion. Butlet them pay it to what denomination of chrittians 
they pieafe. If one prefer the epifcopal mode of worthip, let him 
cive bis quota to the clergyman of that denomination. if anoe 
ther be a Viffenter, let the diffenting minifter have his tax. Ifa 
thi-dbe a Methodift, let the methodiit teacher receive his contri- 

tion. Ifa fourth be a Catholic, let him adjudge his proportion 
to the Romiih priett. Only oblige every man to give his affeflment 
for the iupportof religion ; but let him chufe to what fect he pleafes 
to give it.’ 





Art. xxxiv. The Necejfity of introducing Divinity in the regular 
Courfe of academic Studies confidered; and other Regufations 
fugcefed for the Improvement of the prefent Mode of Educa- 
tion at the ig of Cambridge. By Robcrt Acklorn in- 
grain, A. M., Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 
140p. pr. 2s. 6d. Robinfons. 1792. 


Every judicious plan for improving the prefent ftate of 
public manners is certainly entitled to particular attention from 
the friends of order and virtue. Preventive methods of effect. 
ing this purpofe promife more fuccefs than thofe which are 
merely corrective. And no method bids fo fair to prevent 
moral diforders as that of inftilling into the minds of young 
perfons juft principles of morality and religion, Hence, anne 
the lower clafs of the people, the ufe and value of well-conducte 
Sunday fchools. But in order to render thefe inititutions fully 
productive of their defired effe@, and to accomplifh that refor- 
nation which is univerfally wifhed in the lower clafles of 
fociety, the principles and manners of the fuperior ranks mutt 
be reformed. ‘The clergy, in particular, to whom the charge 
of public morals is officially committed, fhould, by fome means 
more regular and certain in its operation than enthufiafm, be 
awakened to a more lively perception of the importance of 
their {tation in fociety, and engaged to more vigorous exefr- 
tions for the moral reformatign and improvement of thofe with 
whom they are more immediately connected. _ And this pur- 
pofe will, in the opinion of the writer of the work now before 
us, be deft effected by making a more regular provifion in our 
univeriities for the inftruétion of young divines in the princi- 
ples of religion. 

The importance of the regulation here propofed is fhown 
firit from a view of the prefent ‘tate of manners, and fecondly 
from confiderations of general expediency. 

_ Both the fentiments and principles of mankind, it is ree 
~ marked, have, in the prefent age, undergone a material o— 
y 
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Ry the more general diffufion of liberal information, men have 
been rendered lefs felfifh; the mifts of fuperiftition have been 
difperfed, and the extravagances of enthufiafm quelled. But 
on abhorrence of hypocrily has led men to avoid the external 


eae 


appearance of piety 5 the offices of devotion have been depre- 
ciated, a general relaxation of religious principles has en- 
fued, and confequently the influence of religion has been dimi- 
nifhed. The general prevalence of indifference towards reli- 
cion has infected even the clergy; their zeal is not fufficiently 
animated, and they are often too indifferent about the con- 
cerns of thofe perfons with whom they are connected by pro- 
feffional engagement. As their example has great influence, 
and as their united endeavours might do much towards oppo- 
fing the progrefs of irreligion, the reformation ought to begin 
with them. And there is no method by which this can be 
effected {o certainly as by turning their attention more, fully 
towards religious fubjects in the courfe of their education. 
The general neglect in thefe feminaries of almoft every itudy 
which has any immediate connection with revealed religion, 
in particular of what is diftinguifhed by the appellation of divi- 
nity, fufficiently accounts for the principal defects in the cleri- 
cal character, the frequent infufficiency of candidates for orders, 
their ignorance of the fcriptures, and thcir indifference to the 
peculiar duties of their profefion. ‘The {mall ihare of religious 
knowledge required in candidates for orders, being no more 
than may eafily be acquired in any other {ituation of life, the 
church has been open to men of every rank and defcription. 
It has only been requifite for an uniuccefsful tradefman or 
officer to revife the little Latin and Greek he had acquired in 
his early days at a country {chool, and apply himfelf for a few 
weeks to the ftudy of divinitys that is to fay, as much as is 
comprifed in Welchman’s Explanation of the Articles, and he 
was then in pofieflion of every requifite qualification for orders, 
and as well prepared as many that went from the univerfity. 
This evil would be onal and many advantages obtained 
by the propofed regulation. 

This regulation will alfo appear highly reafonable and necef- 
fary if the nature and end of education be confidered. Edu- 
cation ought always to have a particular reference to the defti- 
nation of the perfon educated. ‘This is the method purfued 
in all other profeffions. But in order to prepare a ay | man 
for the church, he is fent to the univeriity, where he ftudies 
mathematics. Though the univerfities are regarded in the 
light of the proper fchool for clergymen, yet divinity makes 
no part of that regular courfe of liberal education which ts ufually 
terminated at college. So far from giving any fufficient en- 
couragement to the ftudy of divinity, the univerfity makes it 
the intereft of the ftudents to neglect it; as hereby they ei 
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oa a purfuit of thofe ftudies by which they 
are to gain public credit and academical emolument. Inftead 
of af Mifting the advancement of religious knowledge, they have 
an indirect tendency to promote error » by countenancing igno- 
rance in matters of religion. If the prefent fcheme ot “educa. 
tion were exchanged for one better accommodated to the edy. 
cation of perfons of ordinary abilities, and more direétly ap- 

ropriated to the refpective deftinations of young men; if, 
particularly, a plan were adopted in which thofe who are de! 
figned for the church fhiould be regularly encouraged and 
ailifted in the purfuit of religious s knowledge » it cannot be 
quelti oned that the public w ould reap material adv antage from 
the alteration. 

Such are the arguments which Mr. I. infifts upon at 
large in order to engage the | ublic attention to the object of 
his publication. The plan which he propofes is this: firft, 


that the attainment of academical honours and emoluments by 
fludents defigned for the clerical office, fhould be made to de- 
pend in part at leaft upon thetr proficiency in theological know- 
ledge 3 and that for this purpofe there fhould be a general eXae 
I ition in divinity, and the names of thole ftudents who 
made a competent prohciency fnould be clatied according 
to their refpective dele: % as at,the examination of queitioniits, 
an 1 the lift be made publ secondiy, that the tafk of giving 
inftruction in divinity fhould not be intrufted folely to the 
tut 1 jecturers of the feveral colleges, but contigned to 
perfons who, have little or no other employment to engage 
their attention, and who fhould be appointed by the univertfity 
for that purp that thefe th ological lecturers, or fome 

is iusmediately commiffioned by them, fhould, for a {mall 


I 
confideration, give private afitiance to each ftudent who fre- 

u lectures; and that the intereft of thefe lecturers 
nould be thade to de; end, in a confiderable degree, upon their 
diligence and abiity, and fhould arife in part “from fees paid 
by the ftudents. ‘Whirdly, that the year immediately enfuing 
the bachclor’s commencement, be dedicated to the {tudy of 
divinity ; that a courfe of public leétures be read in divinity 
during the major part of the third term of that year 5 that at 
a convenient time, a few weeks before the Trinity ordination 
of the following ye ar, a public examination of the theologi ical 
ftucents be held in the Senate -houte, and their names be clailed 
according to the prot iciency they fhall appear to have mage; 
and that they be repeatedly ca led upon to difpute in the fchools 
upon fubjects relati: ig to divi imity during the whole of the 
October and Lent terms following. Fourth! ily, that the royal 
Vilitatorial inte rpotition be foticited, for the purpofe of applying 
towards the advancement of religious knowledge, and other 
improvements in the academical | courfe of education, the emo- 
luments 
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luments of fome of thofe profefiorfhips which have been fuf- 
fered to become finecures, making good out of the univerfity 
chet their emoluments for life to the prefent poffeffors. 

The pamphlet concludes with an carneit call upon the uni- 
verfity at Cambridge, and the public in general, to attend to 
the plan here propoied, and to attempt fuch further improve- 
ment in the mode of public education as may increafe the re- 
putation and ufefulnefs of the ancient feminaries. 

The fubject is highly interefting ; and the manner in which 
itis treated is fentible, judicious, and candid. In one point 
only, we think the argument materially defective: the author 
has not taken fufficient notice of that crror in the conduét of 
our public feminaries, which is ungucitionably the chief caufe 
of the evil of which he complains. He has acknowledged, 
that it is the concern of the ftate to ufe every means of pro- 
moting liberal inquiry after truth ; and that, if the univerfities 
were over-ruled by any extraneous authority that was interefted 
in concealing and oppoting the truth, they might eventually 
defend error by giving an improper fupport to the eftablifhed 
opinions ; and ¢ that uniformity of fentiment, which is effected 
by the interefted arts of prieftcraft, and the unfeafonable in- 
terpofition of authority, is extremely different from that which 
is promoted by a liberal inveltigation of truth.’ But he has 
alfo faid, that £ a man, upon iufliciently cogent authority, may 
admit the truth of propotitions, which, from his own informa- 
tion, he would have been difpofed to think falfe; and_that 
itill further, for reafons of contiderable importance, he may be 
juftined in fhowing a tacit acquiefcence in, or at leaft not 
openly and avowedly oppofing, opinions that are fanctioned b 
competent authority, which he cannot be altogether perfuaded 
to believe.’ 

If it be right, that certain articles of belief fhould be pre- 
icribed to ftudents in theology, and candidates for orders, and 
that thefe fhould be acquiefced in for the fake of peace and 
uniformity, may it not be afked, to what end is divinity to be 
made a branch of academical education? Can any thing be 
conceived more inconfiftent than that the ftate fhould require 
its clergy to ftudy theology, and at the fame time dictate to 
them the fyftem of doétrine which they muft embrace? It 
has certainly been the perception of this obvious inconfiitency, 
which has prevented the introduction of fuch a courfe of an 
into the univerfities as this author propofes ; and which will 
prevent it, till the abolition of fubfcription to formularies of 
faith fupercede the neceflity of public /efures in yxy of 
this praéiice, even where free inquiry has rendered a ond fidé 
allent impoffible. 
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Art. xxxv. Reajons for Unttarianifm; or the Primitive Corif- 
tian Doftrine. Addreffed to the ferious Confideration >* the Tne 
habitants of the Diocese of St. David's. With a Preface con. 
taining Animadverfions on the Bifbop of St. Davia’s C\arge, 
And an Appendix, in whith the different Arian Tents are 
fated and examined. By a Welfh Freeholder. 8vo. 229 

‘pages. Price 2s. 6d. johnfon. 1792. 

THis Welth freeholder has already appeared before the pub. 
fic as an able and zealous advocate in the caufe of civil and 
religious liberty. He now comes forward with a bold and de- 
termined ftep into the field of theological controverfy The 
ground which he has chofen is fo exactly that which has been 
long occupied by Dr. Prieftley, that he may very properly be 
contidered as his difciple and coadjutor. On every fubject dif- 
cuffed in this volume, he perfectly echoes the fentiments of 
his mailer, and repeats the arguments and explanauons of 
icripture by which that celebrated polemic fupports his cate. 

The work is introduced by a manly and fpirited affertion of the 
right and duty of private judgment, and of the neceffity of ufing 
this right, to correct the errors which fti]l remain in every 
eftablithed fyftem of belief. The value of the Chriftian doc- 
trine of the divine unity and a future ftate, is then fhown from 
a view of the heathen world, at the time of Chrift’s appear- 
ance. Proofs are next adduced from reafon and fcripture, for 
the proper unity of the divine nature ; it is ftrenuouily urged, 
that had the doctrine of the Trinity been a prime article of re- 
ligion, it would have been formally announced to the Jews in 
the Old Teftament, and implicitly taught by Jefus Chrift in 
the New; whereas, the truth is, that the Jews before Chrift 
had no knowledge of the Trinity, and that Jefus neither 
preached it to his ordinary hearers, nor taught it in private to 
his difciples. The principle texts of fcripture commonly urged 
in fupport of the Trinity are explained on Unitarian prin- 
ciples, and it is concluded, that thefe paflages can only have 
been mifunderftood, either from mif-tranflation, from inatten- 
tion to the context, or from ignorance of the Eattern phrafes 
ology. Inthe fame manner our author difcuffes the doctrines 
of the divine placability, and of a future ftate. With refpect 
to the former, he maintains, that it fuperfedes all neceffity of 
atonement, and that no idea of vicarious fuffering is fuggefted 
in the fcriptures. With refpect to the latter, he afferts, that 
the Chriftian revelation is the only ground of hope, and that 
the fcriptures afford no encouragement to the expectation of an 
intermediate {tate of confcioufnefs between death and the ree 
furrection. The texts of fcripture which have been fo fre- 
quently examined on thefe points, are reconciled to the au- 


thor’s tenets; and with refpect to {uch paflages in the epiftles 
: as 
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as feem not to accord with them, they are treated as difficul- 
ties, which time, and further rciearches into thefe writings, 
will remove. The work concludes with an attempt to affign 
the caufes of thofe corruptions which have prevailed in the 
Chriftian church. 

As a popular ftatement of the arguments for Unitarianifm, 
this work deierves attention; and on account of the ardent de- 
fire which the writer difcovers to promote religious knowledge, 
and to accomplifh the correction of corruptions in the Chrif- 
tian faith, it merits praile. But thofe who are already weil read 
in the Unitarian controverfy, will not find much new matter ; 
and perhaps the cool and difpaffionate inquirer, who has not 
already made up his mind upon thefe points, will think the aue 
thor fometimes too peremptory in his ati-riions. It wiil pere 
haps be queitioned, whether there be fuficient ground for af- 
ferting, that the fcriptures refo/ve the wonders of the humana 
frame, not to any fubtie ethereal reiident in the human body, 
but afcribes ail its powers and functions to its curious ftructure. 
It will probabiy be thought, too, that the writer prejudges the 
queftion concerning an intermediate ftate, when he fays, * Be- 
fore i produce the texts ufually alleged in oppofrtion to the 
doctrine abeve itated, | muft obferve, that the words which we 
render foul and /pirit in our tranflation, never fignity either an 
immaterial or highly refined material principle diftinét from the 
body, and waich furvives its diffolution’ Whether the foul 
does furvive the diifo'ution of the body is the very point-in dif- 
pute. Many wili viv be inclined to doubt, whether our au- 
thor can be juftihed in aflerting, that the ancient heathens had 
no furs. ent ground for their belief in a future ftate ; and they 
will not be lefs difpofed to deliberate upon this point, becaufe 
they are told, that it is a proof of the gro//i/? ignorance with 
refpect to this matter, to regard the doctrine of a future ftate 
as a tenet which may be learned from the light of nature; for 
it will be eafily recollected, that fome of the firft metaphyficians 
and ‘heologians of modern times have been of this opinion. 

The autoor has written with too much precipitation to be 
very attentive to correctnefs of ftyle. The phrates, * To refolue 
the wonders of the human frame to’— ‘ noman would die a 
vicious charadicr,’ &c. are inaccurate. The phrafe, * whofe 
peculiar fort it was,’ is neither Englifh nor French. Within 
the compats of two pages, we find the following repetitions of 
fimilar phrafeology, ¢ a ceurfe of action within the line of vir- 
fucus div eDion y—oppofite forces militating againft our perfeve- 


, 


rance in the line of virtuous direction ;—impelled mm a virtuous 
airectron s—enerfevering in a line of virtuous condudi ;—conlines 

his action within the dine of direction whence he had wandered.’ 
In the preface, the writer pays his refpects, as ufual, with 
Very little ceremony, to his old friend the bithop of St. David's ; 
4 and 
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and he has doubtlefs fome reafon for the freedom with which he 
treats him: but another bithop who has certainly merited we! 
of al! the friends of civil and religious Jiberty, ought at leatt to 
have efcaped without ceniure. it‘is fomewhat hard, that bi. 
fhop Watfon’s Charge, which one party has condemned for its 
extreme freedom, fhould be ceniured by perfons in another 
party for its extreme Caution, as (notwitnitanding the traces 
of a manly and liberal fpirit which may be recognized in it) 
‘no Jels diicovering the bad {pirit of eg times, than the unre. 
ftrained virulence and acrimony of the high church prelates,’ 
Jt is neither candid, nor ditcreet, to treat with any fig of 
neglect thote moderate men, who, though not difpofed to go all 
lengths with the moft zealous friends of freedom, are never- 
thele{s true friends to their cau 





ART. xxxvi. The Pre-exifience and Divine Nature of ox 

and Saviour Fofus Ci te pre: fam the vibes Fide me 

Scripture, and the concurrent Voice of Reafon. In which the 

my/lical Noticns of the Trinitartans are examined on one Side, 

and the lax Principles of the Sacinians on the other. By A. 

Moon. 8vo. 26 pages. Price 1s. Knott. 17092. 

In the controveriy concerning the perfon of Chrif , Mr. 
M. takes the Arian ground. He rejects the doctrine of the 
‘Trinity as wholly in defenfible, notwithftan ding all that human 
policy has done to fence it round with anat hemas like the pagan 
my teri es of old, At the fame time he infifts upon many pal- 
fares in the New Teftament, as affording decifive prawns of 
Chiift’s pre-exittence, and thin} ks it truly ama Zin g, that any 
one fhould affert that Chrift never {peaks of himielf as any thing 
more than man, or ever afiumed a higher character than the 
fervant of God. Though proteiledly a friend to free in IguIry, 
he thinks that inquiry becomes profane and licentious, when 
men take the fame liberty with the word of God, as with pros 
fane hittory. 





Arr. xxxvitw The Seri ipture Daeétrine cone: erning the Coming of 
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Uw} yt un} Of ie ! “fon Pr: o: ciples Ww hich are allowed to be common 
to the fews, bath im ancient and modern Times: In 4 ifwer 0 


the Obje&ions of Mr. Gibbon and Dr. Edwards upon this Sub 
week, To wae 1s adde d, Gh App é}) dtX, COnNTaI oats g fo We Re- 
MARS upon tt MM iracles of the Gofpel, in Reply to an Objetiie n 


Js e 
of the latter of the ¢ Writers. Part. By N Nifbett, M.A 
Svo. 142 pages. Pr. 2s. 6d. Johnfon. *1792. 
Mr. NisBeTT, author of an ingenious critical work, entitled, 
Wluftrations os v2 r1OuS Paf} ares of Scripture a here undertakes» ; 
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A sense 


* See Anal, Rev. Vol. 111, p. 581. 
9 agreeably 
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acreeaply to the promife made at the clofe of his Obfervations 


. 


on the miraculous Conception t, to antes an objection fug- 
1 by Mr. Gibbon, and contidered by Dr. Edwards as an 


gelice W\ 

, ’ 7¢ Ps & a —— € = — . - ° 
infup Wie fhe ulty, refpecting Oul Li )} q’ > pi ediction ot his 
fe cond Cc oming. 

In this reply, all the principal pafiages which mention our 
Saviour’s *¢ coming with power and oreat clory,’” and which 
at the Jame time aflert that it would come to pals “ in that ge- 
J tion, : are 4 — to por Vy if \ 1m t! 1¢ connection and 
occation of the diicourfe, and from the acknowledged fentiments 
ol na difciples In particular, and of the Jews | In ceneral, 

1 Cf... eee Pe sof t the! yal}: a ie 
Wea aS GrOM whe faneuagve itfe! lf, tiat tnele pallages Can only 

ment of that kingdom which commenced 
try, ay that difolay of divine power and 
judgment which would ta ke place in the deftruction of Jeru- 


, 


falem. ‘he itrong nhgurative language, in which this event 


‘ +} } i+4 
tor hp ' vty 
reer TO THC Ce dvbilih 


wir Unord’e 


ord § minif 


wat hats the sO tal 

l predicte ig IS {] iown to be borrowed from tne ar with pro- 

phets. it is particularly infiffed upon, that explaining the 

prediction of the 24th chapter of Matthew as referring wholly 
} ] | +> 3 “a5 } . ao rid ,* +! > 

to the deftruction of Jerufalem 1, Femoves the embarrafiment 


which 1s infeparable from the fupy politi ion that this prediction 
referred both to the deftruction of Jerufalem and to the day o of 
final judgment. Mr. N. next compares his hypothefis with 
that latcly advanced by Mr. Houghton (Sermons, p. 224.) 
that the account of the evang relift is an unperfect copy of a 
perfect original, confilting of the fragment of a difcourfe, in 
which the two events had been more acc rately diftinguifhed ; 
and confirms his own hypothefis by a diftinct comparifon of 
the paralle] paflages of St. Luke and St. Matthew. 

Having fhown, that our Lord meant to predié the end of 
the Mofaic age, and the introduction of his own kingdom as 
the Meiliah, under the idea of his coming, and connected that 
coming with the deftruction of the Je vith polity, he thinks it 
Featonabie 1 to conclude, that the apoit less when {peaking upon 
the tame fubject, would make ufe of the fame language. Ac- 
cor Jing! ' be explains what 1s faid by St. Paul, 1 ‘hei. v., and 
by the author of the E; piftle to the Hebrews, chap. xX. 25., with 
other fimilar pailages, as referring to the deftruction of Jeru- 


The appendix replies to Dr. Edwards’s obfervation on the 
natural irrefiftibility of an undoubted miracle, that, though it 
be impofible for a fpectator not to admit the exiftence of a 
miracle ae id openly wrou ght before his eyes, it may be 
eafily conceive ; that prejudi ice and paffion may — ent the in- 
fluence shied the conviction of its reality would otherwife have 


upon hij Ss condué? .* 


~~ 





+ Anal. Rev. Vol. viii. p. 88. 
The 
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The whole piece is written in a manner which entitles the 
author to the thanxs ef the public, as an able advocate in the 
caufe of Carulianity. 





Arr. xxxvit. The Hely Scriptures the only Rule of Faith; and 
Religious Liberty afferted and mai ep in Jundry sn rs 
to tbe A rf ayy 7 ; ontrole; % vi ith Extraé: ‘S$ in Defence 
thercof fre:n the li vitines of i Mis and rational Chrifitans, 
Lay a asavellas Druines. As alfo Jele Fed Paffages from the 
Hely Scriptures both with regard to Doérine “and Praéice. 
Sy0. 47% pages. Printed by Buchanan, Montrofe. 1790. 
PusL cc foirit cannot be more ufefully exerted, than in en- 

deavour;ng to difiule knowledge among the inferior claffes of 

foriety. The edit of this volume, Mr. Alexander Corittie, 

a retipectable merchant of Monir — appears to have publithed 

it fotely with tl ; ixadalie and generous delign. It was printed 

at lils oO nm exnence, and cu cul lated gratis in his own neigh. 


bourhood and kingcom, for the purp role of informing and libes 


ralizing his countrymen, without any intention of publication 
in kngland. i he « ice papers, however, are fo interefting, 


. 


and the felection fo judicious, that the work deferves a more 
extenfive circulation. 

‘The editor, in nanhagenncs of long and diligent inquiry, 
has found himfelt under the neceffity of rejectin ig t the doctrine 
of the trinity, and avowing himfelf a believer in the proper 
unity of the divine nature. At the fame time he is a zealous 
and active friend to the freedom of inqui ry, and to the unre- 
{trained exercite of the right of private judgment. He has 
entered his public proteft againit all fubicriptions to human 
forimularies of faith, in oppolition to fome late attempts which 
have been made in the kirk-icthon of Montrofe to reitrain him 
and others in the public proieiion of their religious belief. A 
correfpondence with the kirk fefioen of Montrofe is publifhed 
in this volume, fron bich it appears, that Mr. C. and his 
family were Pcdtenad with excommunication for frequent- 
ing an unitarian fociety in that place. Mr. C.’s letters and 
remonftrance on this bufinefs are written in the true {pirit 
of chriitian candour and modera tion 
This volume chiefly con! Sits of extracts from various authors 
on religious liberty, and © A {election of {cripture texts, ar- 
ranged under different head by 2 and containing the fubitance of 
waat revelation teaches reipect ting the faith and pi ractice of 
chriffians.’” The writers from w hich the extracts are made are 
He e, Hoadley, Hooker, Hales, Chillin gworth, Clarke, ‘Tay- 


lor, Chandler, Erfkine, Foiter, bifhop W ation, Mr, Necker, 
Dr. Campbell, &c. 
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Art. xxxix. Sermons on the Divinity of Chrifi. By Robert 

Howser, Vicar of the Parifh of Charles, Plymouth; and 


formerly of Magdalene- Hall, Oxford. 8vo. 364 p. p. §s. 


in boards. Deighton. 1792. 
Vue doctrine of the Trinity, which is regarded by fome as 


a crofs corruption of chriftianity, is efteemed by others as the 
firft ana moit important articie of its creed. In this light it 


ppears to the author of thefe difcourfes. ¢ The divinity ‘of 
Chrit, I conceive to be the chief corner-itone in the edifice of 
ifianityv; remove this from the building, and the whole 
ibric immediately totters.” With this conviction, he thinks 
it his duty to come forward, and afflert the dignity of the maiter 
under whofe banner he ferves. 

In eltablithing his point, our author makes no other appeal 
thanto the fcriptures. its unalterable doctrines, and not the 
divided and uncertain opinions of the fathers, he conceives 
ought to be the ground of our faith. According!y he collects 
the whole mafs of what he finds to be fcriptural evidence on 
this hcad, to prove that Chrift is diftinguifhed by the appella- 
tion of the fon of God; that he ex#fted before man was born ; 
tht he was the creator of the univerfe, the preferver of all 


things; that he is the Jehovah fpoken of in the Old Tefta- 


ment, by whom the great events of the former di‘penfation 
were curried on, who fo frequently aflumed a vilible form, 


aid who at length, according to the predictions of the Jewifh 
prophets. became flefh; that the Jewith prophefies fuppofe and 


aticrt his divinity ; that it is implied in his miraculous concep. 
tion; that many particulars in the hiftory of his life fet him 


iniinitely above tne moft exalted characters among men, par- 
ticuloriy the perjona/ authority with which he delivered his dif- 
Courtes and performed his miracles, and the prodigies which 
attended his death and refurrection; that omniprefence and om- 
niicience, 2nd other divine attributes and titles, are frequently 


afcribed to him; that he is hereafter to appear in the fupreme 
character of the judge of the world ; and that the apoftles unite 
In acknowledging his divinity. Having unfolded thefe points 
at large, our author concludes that, taken together, they form 
a body of evidence in fupport of the divinity of Chrift, little 
fhort of demonftration. P. 337- . 
_* You have feen,’ adds he, * that the teftimonies in fav Me of 
this opinion are ftrong and numerous, and fuch as do not depend 
upon one or two paflages in the word of God, of a doubtful mean- 
ing, exprefled in parable or figure, but of the clearett conitruc- 
tion, and in terms liable to no ambiguity. It is incredible there- 
fore to fuppofe, that fo many and various circumfiances fhould 
concur to induce the belief of a doStrine, which is altogether un- 
authorized and ill-founded! If this faith was derived from an 


cblique intimation, curforily fpokea of by any of the facred 
writers, 
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writers, and at a time when the merit of the great Redeemer's 
charatter was the topi c ot difeo irfe ; 1f it depended upon the 
opinion of a fin rle apoitle, o1 if it were noticed but in one part 
ot Scripture ; or if th thing it! lf was totally 1 repugnant to all 
reafon ani mmon fei in either of thefe cafes there might be 
{ome pla thibilitv of argument for refuline, or at leat fut pending, 
our oO ri ion upon a matter of th confequence ; and we fhould 
be yuita hed in demanding tome higher pre ots, before we fubfcribed 
to this creed of the church. Bat when we behold the thine it. 
‘elf, conne d by a chatn ot t lumony, running through the 
; whole volume ot ¢ ript e; and {uch pertes lions, ‘and attributes, 
i and characters, as are utterly inc¢ atible, but with divinity, 
potledi ( leffed Lora, and without all feruple applied to 
: him by eve e of the inipired writers: whea proots of this 
kind all concentrate in the perfon of Jefus, to certify his divine 
nature Ouch it not to Lye flome mi htv arr ument to countere- 
balance fuch powerful evidences, and not a few detached phrafes 
of ture del ¢ {in L cel iit Y way, nd fuch, perhaps, as 
if pre , with reterence to the occa- 
fron, ' ; . oF | to whom they were addrefied, 
would be t d not unfavourable to the dottrine.’ 
A conclution periectly the reverle of all this, is drawn from 
a perulal ‘ icripture ; by many, who pre fefs equal imps ir- 
tality, ; { zeal for the truth and purity of chriftianity, 
with oui . Wecannot enter at laree into the merits of 
this worn-out & . We mutt, however, give one in- 
ftance, in which ¢ r’s attachment to his fyftem, has led 
him to oy c tl t and moft explicit declarations 
of our Say to Mr. H., Chrift, Sin all his 
Macy WOtas, WAS i ced by his own immediate will and 
ut ty;’ he cle. rs, and raifed the dead, without 
any intimation that | tt thefe miracles by any other 
authoritv than his ov ccording to our Saviour’s own ac- 
count, all | authorit ! power were derived from God. 
© Of mine own felf 1 can do nothing ; the father who is with 
me, he deth the works.’ © Phis commandment have I re- 
ceived of n > It muf alfo be remarked, that, though 
yur author has uch pains to prove fomething, he has 
mever cCita CCl ul d tne! what he meant to prove, or 
what he ha proved 3 he acknowledaes himfelf wholly at a lois 
to fay what is to be underttood by the do eee | that Chrift is 
one with God; and he even acknowledges, that there ts a 
myiterious { periority int father aS father, and inferiority in 
the fon as jon: aconcefion, which neceflarily fuppofes the 


Uy 
diftinet facaue for sinned this it 
cowid be fuper Lory and the other infe- 


Na 


two 


aa 


TIO! CoO ahah 3 Li Wil be replied, that tt we doctr ine 1S an ine- 
extricable my! ltery 5 and we iQall not attempt to explain ite 
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Art. xt. Plain Sermons for plain People. [By es 
Sowden. 8vo, 192 p. pr. 2s. fewed. Johnfon. 1792. 
Tue public have ot Jate been fo much in the habit of being 

inftructed as well as entertained by female writers, that /ermons 

yy @ woman will not, in the prelent times, excite fo much {fur- 
prize and curiolity as they would have done formerly. It 
might itill, perhaps, except in one refpeCted fect, be thought 


4 
tr 


trange to fee a female aicending the pulpit ; but to write plain 
eflons of moral and religious inftructions, under the title of 
fermons, is certainly not in the foaled. degree inconiitt ent 
with female decorum. In the prefent inttance, this tafk i 
executed with a contfiderable degree of judgment and ire: 
The (ubjects are properly chofen; the fentiments are impoi- 
tant, clearly and forcibly illuftrated ; and the language, for the 
moft part, very well fuited to the compreheniion of ordinary 
readers. We have feldom met with a volume of difcourfes 
etter adapted to the purpofe of imprefling the minds of com- 
mon peopic with a fenfe of their moral and religious duties. 
We only with the author had not confined her reflections upon 
each fubject within fuch very narrow limits; the average 
Jength of the fermons 1s only nine pages each. 

The fubjects are: On faith. On keeping the fabbath. On 
profanenefs . Againft lying. Onenvy. On forgivenefs. On 
the rule of Chrittian eguity. On indifference in religion. On 
a univerfally religious conduét. On the advantages ‘of a reli 
gious conduét. Wifdom preferable to riches, On early piety. 
Addrefs to young perfons before confirmation. ‘Ihe advan- 
tages arifing from the knowledge of God. On refpect due 
from fervants to matters. Fidelity and obedience to malters 
the duty of fervants. The bad confeq: ences of extravagance, 
and the e -: of fimplicity in drefs and behaviour. On 
diligence. The a advantages of an humble flatien pointed out. 
Happinefs ii xiependent on wealth. Againit cruelty. 

Fi om the following extract it will be feen that the writer 
has not infifted upon s ‘general topics alone, but has entered inte 
uleful details refpecting moral "‘condaét Difcourfing on the 
bad confequences of extravagance, and particularly on vanity 
in drefs among the lower clailes, our author remarks, P. 142. 

‘ The vanity of drefs and fhow, among the middling and lower 
ranks in this country , 1s fo univerfal and fo remarkable, and leads 
to fo much vice and diforder, that it becomes a crying evil, 
which, though the laws of freedom do not permit the ‘magiltrate 
to reitrain, ev ery wife and virtuous perfon ought to difcourage. 
What a violation of order and decency is it to fee tervants, mee 
ch AICS, and the lower orders of tradefmen, with their wives and 
children, dreffed in every refpect like their matters and fuperiors 
in rank and fortune! How abfurd to miftake the maid-fervant tor 
per mittrefs, the man-fervant for his maiier; and yet this is free 
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guently unavoidable. Or fhould we endeavour to diftinguith 
them, we mutt generally determine thofe the fuperiors, in whofe 
appearances we obterve the greatett fimplicity. But the folly of 
thus afluming a fiation and character which does not belong to 
us, and going about in mafquerade, is not all; if it were, to 
laugh at and defpife it would be the treatment it deferved. But 
this is far from being the cafe ; innumerable mitchiefs to indivi- 
duals, and to the public, refult from this vanity. How many 
poor dellitute miferable wretches of both fexes, owe their vices 
and their ruin to this caufe! A paflion tor admiration, fhow and 
expence, among female fervants, makes them watteful of their time. 
hey allot thofe hours which are not their own, tothe preparing 
ornaments to adorn their perfons; they fpend their money extra- 
vagantly and foolifhly, inftead of employing it ufetully, or 
making any provifion tor ficknefs or age, in themfelves or their 
parents, and thus are they preparing future diitrefs for both, 
Or thould any man be fo bind to his own intereit, as to venture 
on fuch a wife, her extravagance, and neglect of his affairs, mutt 
bring on hisrutn. But it is not as wives that they generally end 
their days; tor their equals know they canaot maintain them, 
and their fupertors will not think of an honourable connection ; 
all therefore that remains for them is fedu€tion; to which they 
are the molt eaty prev imaginable. A little finery will outweigh, 
with fuch, the confiderations of honour, virtue, and happinets, 
and make them willing to receive in exchange, infamy, contempt, 
od remorfe, which frequently leads them to the moft mortifying 
and degrading of all fituations, to famine, difeafe, and defpair. 
Were it not tor this fatal paflion of vanity in drefs, our ‘tireets 
would not be crowded as they are with miferable females, who 
have cait off even the outward appearance of modelty, and ‘are 
fliocking and difgufting to our eyes and ears, filling us.with a 
melancholy and fruitleis compaffion ; for while we pity, we can- 
not help them. Ye, who are vet virtuous and innocent, beware, 
J entreat you, of a paifion fo dangerous to your fex and itation ; 
a rock, on which fo many have fplit and lott all their reputation 
and all their happinefs. Like you, they once never intended to 
go feck lengths ; perfonal beauty might make the vanity ot 
fertIng it off to advantage in fome more excufable, and, by de- 
grees, lead them tarther and farther, till they had departed from 
the right way. Had they been favoured, as you are, with good 
advice, inflead of being furrounded either with perfons inatten- 
tive to their welfare and their morals, or with fuch as make it 
their bufinefs to deftroy their happinefs, by weakening and over- 
throwing their moral and religious principles, they had not funk 
ynto fuch depths of mifery and defpair. Improve therefore the 
advantage you this day enjoy; learn to fee things as they are; 
if you poffefs the privilege of beauty, know that cleanlinefs and 
fiinplicity ure its greateit outward ornaments, and that meeknefs 
and modefly will give it an irrefiftible charm. Let women adorn 
doeniftives with fhame-facednefs, Lays the apoftle to his female con- 
verts ; and Solomon in our text fhews, that all the favor, which 
depends on perfonal attractions, is deccitful, fince beauty itfelf is 
Tally 
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vain, incapable of making either its poffeffors or others happy ; 
and at moit, of very fhore duration: but @ woman that feareth 
the Lord 13 alone truly valuable and commendable; /be /hail be 
praijed. How often do we meet with faces regularly beautiful, 
‘which neverthelefs have fomething unpleafing in‘them? and, on 
the contrary, do we not fee others who, without one tegulat 
feature, have in their countenance fuch an expretlion of goods 
nefs as we cannot withitand ? Thefe appearances proceed trom 
the vices or virtues of the heart, which being often repcated in 
the paflions, leave oni the features the traces of what pafles withine 
If this warts farther explanation, obferve a perfon addicted to 
anger or to envy; in the moment when they are agitated by 
either of thefe patlions, you will fee their features greatly and 
difadvantageoufly changed, and will not need to be told the reas 
fon. Where thefe, or other vices, often diflurb the foul, and 
Wiftort the countenance, they will leave fuch marks and traces, 
even in the fineft face, as are not to be miftake:i. The fame ia 
true of mild, benevolent, and virtuous fentiments.’ 





Art. xtr. The Bleffednefs of thofe who are perfecuted for 
Rightecufnels Sake. A Difcourfe delivered at the firft Meeting 
of the Congregation at Kingfwood, fubfequent tothe Ricts. In 
the Unien Chapel, Livery-/reet, Birmingham, the Sunday before, 
and in the Chapel in High-ftreet, Warwick, the Sunday after 
the Affzes at that Place. By the Rev. J. Edwards. “8vo, 
40 p. pr. Is. Birmingham, Vhompjion ; London, Johnfon, 
1792. 

Tuis is an animated difcourfe, very fuitable to the occafion 
on which it was preached; but written in a loofe ftyle of 
popelar declamation, and with a diffufe amplification of trite 
ideas, which will not allow us to rank it among claffical models 
of pulpit-eloquence. 





—-- 


ART. XLIt. Chriftian Benevolence recommended, in a Sermon 
on Philippians il. 4.. Preathed at a Meeting of Minifters 
April 3, 1792, at Little Baddow, FExfex, and publijbed at 
their Requeft. By S. Wilmfhurft, 8vo. 24 p. pr. Od. 
Johnfon. 17492: 

THE object of this difcoutfe is to offer practical inftructions 
for the exercife of benevolence. Among the various ways in 
which the condition of mankind may be meliorated by bene- 
volent exertions, the preacher infifts upon the encouragement 
of plans for the diffufion of ufeful knowledge. “hough no 
friend to religious eftablifhments; and though fufficiently fenfible 
that diflenters are not in full pofieflion of their rights as citi- 
zens, he is yet of opinion, that they fhould ‘ chearfully fubmit 


the inconvenierces they at prefent experience, and con- 
Aaz2 tinue 
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tinue to do al! the good offices in their power to their fellow 
citizens, till the nation in general fhall be awake to univerfal 
juftice.’ 





Arr. xu. The Charaéter of the Chriftian Child. By a 
Friend to Youth. 12mo. 31 pages. pr. 2d. Deighton, 
1792. 

_ A MANUAL for children, which teaches them to love Jefus 

Chrift as the giver of all good, and to worfhip him as the alont 

God of heaven and earth. 





Art. xtiv. A Reply to the Rew. Dr. Priefiley’s Appeal to the 
Public, on the Subjeé? of the late Riots at Birmingham, in Vine 
dication of the Clergy, and other re[peable Inhabitants of the 
Town. By the Rev. Edward Burn, m. A. Lecturer of St. 
Mary’s, Birmingham. 125 Pages. Pr. 2s. Baldwin. 1792. 
Every attempt to vindicate the accufed is certainly entitled 

to an impartial hearing. Mr. B., as the apologift of the 
clergy, and other refpectable inhabitants of Birmingham, has 
aright to fay, Audi alteram partem; and it is our duty to re- 
port the fubitance of his defence. Stripped, as far as we are 
able, of its farcaitic and acrimonious appendages, it may be 
briefly {tated as follows. 

The fact refpecting the Sunday-fchools, brought by Dr. 
Prieitley, in proof of the bigotted fpirit which he found on 
his firft arrival at Birmingham is, either through mifinforma- 
tion or defiyn, mifreprefented. It is not true, that the rule, 
which allowed the children to go to whatever place of public 
worfhip their parents fhould appoint, was refcinded.—The 
conduct of the clergy, in aflembling and forming refoluttons 
againit the repeal of the Teft A@, was perfectly juftifiable, 
and indeed was only adopting a plan in which the diflenters had 
given the example. Complaints of reports circulated to make 
Dr. P.’s character appear odious, mean nothing, unlefs fup- 
ported by evidence. ‘The introduction of anonymous reports, 
whether true or falfe, into this ferious argument 1s infidious. 
[n his controverfy with Mr. Madan and Mr. Burn, Dr. P. 
addretied his antagonifts in a very different ftyle, from that in 
which he addretled his friend Dr. Price. Ifthe Dr. feared that 
the iniults, offered him by boys in the ftreets, were the con- 
fequence of inftructions oiven them by their fuperiors, let him 
prove that his fears were well founded. If the clergy of Bir- 
mingham preached againit certain opinions, does it follow, 
that they are prepared to rob and murder all who profes 
them ? 

With refpect to the celebration of the French revolution a 
Birmingham, the hand-bill which was one eaufe ef the fuble- 
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guent mifchief, and of which the magiftrates thought it their 
duty immediately to advife government, could not have been 
fkricated by them, fince it would have multiplied the means 
of their own dete@tion 3 and there can be no doubt, that, had 
the writer been a magiftrate, efquire, or prieft of the eftablith- 
ment, he mult have been found out—provided he remarned im 
the ting’s dominions. No faét appears to {upport the aflertion 
that fome of the manufadlurers on the 14th of July fhut up 
their workfhops to leave the men at liberty for mifchief.— 
The reafon why the dinner at the hotel was not deciined, as 
{ome of the more difcrect friends of the meeting propoted, was 
not, that the mafter of the hotel gave it as his opinion that thg 
dinner might be had without danger of tumult. Mr. Dadley, 
the mafter of the hotel, depofes, that he did not, as Mr. Rufiel 
ftates the matter, reprefent to him, or any other gentlemen 
who dined at his houfe on the 14th of July, that he was fure 
there was no danger of any tumult, or did he recommend 
that the dinner might be had as intended, but that the dinner 
was countermanded by Mr. Hunt, upon hearing which Mr. 
Ruffel faid, the dinner fhould go on at all events if he dined by 
himfelf, and that he would rifk the confequence. 

The addrefs to the rioters, beginning with © Friends and 
fllow church-men,’ was drawn up with the obvious policy of | 
jeeming to coincide in fentiment with the mob, for the pur- 
pofe of influencing their opinion, and controuling their cons 
duct. It was previoufly approved by Mr. ‘Vaylor himfelf, 
afterwards one of the principal fufferers, and by Dr. Johnftone, 
adiflenter, and ought not to have been conftrued into a defign 
of promoting and inflaming their violence. 

The charges alleged againft the clergy, with refpe& to their 
conduct on this occafion, are not fubftantiated by proofs. Oa 
the other fide, it is fact, that many attempts were made by the 
ciergy of Birmingham to quell the riot; that feveral of them 
afifted in preferving the houfes of ditlenters, or protecting 
their perfons and_,property: particularly that the Rev. Dr. 
Spencer, one of thé magiitrates, went with the utmoit expedi-. 
tion to Dr. Prieftley’s houfe, while the rioters were demolith- 
ing it, and addreffed them, to difluade them from their defign, 
with {uch fuccefs as tolead them off for fome time ; and Se 
the Rev. Mr. Lawrence and another gentleman exerted their 
utmoit endeavours to fave the Dr.’s laboratory. 

The reader, upon comparing this Reply with the Appeal, 
will hind feveral facts fo differently reprefented, that it will be 
impoflible to account for the difference without fuppa@fing, on 
the one fide or on the other, much mifinformation or mifap 
Prehenfion. But (except the contradictory reports of Mr. 
Ruffel and the mafter of the hotel—in which, by the way, Dr. 
Priciiley, who was not at the dinner, bas ne concern) there 
are 
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are perhaps no inconfiftencies which may not be explained with: 
out having recourfe to the harfh fuppofition of wilful ae 
In party-« difputes it has long been experienced, that the fam 
object, viewed fram ditterent fituations, and through the aa: 
dium of different intereits and prejudices, afflumes a very diffe. 
rent afpect and colouring. Mr. B. is not to be cenfured for 
giving what he judges to be a true reprefentation of facts; and 
for endeavouring, as far as it can be fairly done, to exculpate 
himfelf and his friends. But to attempt to throw upon Dr. P; 
and the diffenters of Birmingham, who are certainly in this 
affair the injured party, the idines of having been, In a culpa. 
ble fenfe, the caufe of the riots, is unjuft and cruel. The 
action of dining together In commemoration of the French 
revolution not being unlawful, the blame of the fubfequent 
mifchtet muft fall upon thoite who excited the mob, whether 
they were of the lower or upper claffes of the people : : and we 
{ind in this reply no notice taken of an important circumitance 
mentioned in the Appeal (p. 60) that, ‘ thofe in the mob whd 
directed the reft, who were evidently not of the lowedt clafs, 
snd who were fomnetiones called their leaders, were not known 
to hundreds of all defcriptions who obferved them attentively; 
fo that perions who were no diflenters concluded that they came 
trom a diftance.? We remark, too, that the difzraceful cir? 
cumftance of feizing Dr. P.’s private letters and other papers; 
and expofing them to public infpe@tion, is wholly overlooked. 
After all the abufe with which Mr. B. has loaded Dr. Py 
we {ce no reafon to recede from the opinion given in our re- 
view of his Appeal, that it was written with as much temper 
as was to be expected from one fo deeply injured. ‘The dif- 
grace which has been brought upon the nation by this affair 
can only be obliterated by fome gencrous national aé for the 
further indemnification of the fufferers. M.D. 





Art. xLv. The ‘Fockey Clubs or, Sketch of the Miners of the 
Age. Part Ild. 8vo. 190 Pages. Price 4s. fewed: 
Symonds. 1792. 


We have already noticed the firft part of this work (Ses 
Appendix to XI[Ith Vol. of Analytical Review, p. §29-)) 4 
we perceive that the author ftill continues to proceed with he 
biography of his contemporaries, in {pite of © the threats of per- 
fecution and profecution, perfonal eaftigation; and every {pecies 
ef vengeance.’ 

For our part, we forbear to foJlow him in a publication; 
almoft every page of which may be conftrued, by technical inge- 
ruity, into a libel; we fhall felest a paflage, how ever; which we 
truft is aunexcepti onable. and which will, pethaps; convey no bad 
idea of the ftyle and manner of this eccentric pamphlet. 

* A word at parting to Mr. Fox.’ 


* In addrefing you thus perfonally, the author difclaims every 
malignant 
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malignant motive ; and although not dazzled by that blaze of 
genius and idicnts, which your partifans for e -verextol to the fkies, 
vet he has never refuled his tribute to the manly, excellent qua- 
jities, which he thought inherentin your charatter. 

‘ In the prefent crifis it is his fervent wifh, to ftimulate your 

rdour and fentbility. Every impartial perfon mutt acknow- 
Rdge, that you have generally difplaved more activity and perte- 
rerance, in cales where your own perfon: i] vanity or intereils were 
concerned, than on queitions which contained matter of the ut- 
moit weight and importance to the public. ‘The vain triumphs 
of an election, or the refult of a frivolous petition betore the 
Houie ot Ne sene. have agitated your mind with more ANXICEY, 
than the iffue ot any great popul: ar quettion that ever was de bated 
in parliament. W hen there was a doubt concerning the right of 
the returning ofhcer tor Weilmintter, not to make a return, you 
were indetatigable in your efforts to prove the illegality of his 
proceeding ; the caute was brought on day atter day, i in a variety 
of forms, before the houtfe, till at len: gth, by dint of perfeverance, 
Its patience was exhau ited, and you actually triumphed. In points 
of great public concern, you certainly have not difcovered the 
fame perfevering zeal, when probably equal tuccefs might have 
been the refult. It would, however, be unjuit todeny, that your 
opinions are generally tounded in reafon, jultice and humanity. 
The object ot this perfonal addrefs is theretore to excite your ar- 
dour and philanthropy, to produce an eticéiual and permanent 
polar of government and laws. 
The generous unqualified manner in which, during the laft 
felhons, you openly exprefied your fentiments, re{pecting the 
French Revolution, and your admiration of the conttitution which 
that people had raifed, reflected equal honour on your heart and 
underitanding. It appears, however, fince that period, as if re- 
pentant of w hat you had faid, it was your delire to tritter away 
thofe exalted encomiums, that you had patied on their conilitution, 
by now inceflantly pronouncing the moit unnatural panes yrics 
on the excellency ot evr ovum. Hence we are induced to believe, 
and indeed it is a general belief which prevails to your infinite 
rE that you are under an ignominious reftraint, froma pare 

1] t adherence to ariltocratic connections. But, fir, although in 

‘ int of judgment you have otten fhewn yourfelt miferably “ defi- 
cient, yet furely you cannot be fo blind, but to perceive that there 
is a tar nobler object within your reach ; that more folid reputa- 
tion, more real glory may be now obtained by a fteadtatt and zea- 
lous attachment. to the caufe of the people, ‘availing yourfelf of 
that ferment which the affairs of France have univerfally raifed, 
than ever could be derived from flattering the vanity, or fupport- 
ing the unjuit pretenfions of a feliifh, corrupt, ty rannical ariltoe 
CI ACV. 

‘ Let it never be faid that the man of the people degenerates 
into the petty tool of princes and nobles ;—that it was from ne- 
ceilty, not from choice, the outcaft of the court ever appeared the 
ailerter « of liberty —We wifhtoimprefs on your mind, the necef- 
ity of vigil! ince, zeal, perfevcrance ; and that all honours, except 


phofe which floys from the people, are {purious and ideal. 
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344 MISCELLANEOUS, 
Thofe of the duke of Portland, lord Edward Bentinck, ang 


the marquis of Lanfdowne are almoft the only characters that 
have met with any degree of quarter'in this volume. Of the 
Jaft of thefe noblemen we have the following defcription, which 
we fhall trantcribe without any hefitation whatever. 

¢ The generality of this nobleman’s connections refle&s the 
higheit honour on his judgment and integrity. Amidtt all the 
fclsifms and cabals that have diftracted the nation, and {plit divi- 
fions between the different leaders in politics and their followers, his 
friends have unalterably adhered to him. No defalcation or fal. 
ling off trom them has he ever experienced. The little compact 
phalanx, acling on principle, was not to be difcomfited; and 
while in that honourable lit, were to be reckoned a Dunning and 
a Barré, men, whom the foul breath of flander had never dared ta 
sility, furely the public cannot be fo inveterately prejudiced, as 
to form acomparifon between the fteady patriotifm of fuch cha- 
racters, and the verfatile inconfiftence ot characters fuch asaR, 
and a B. with many others of a fimilar defcription. 

* Chatham was likewrfe the friend of Shelburne. 

* Incredible pains have of late been taken to poifon the public 
gaind, and to render unpopular a man who, on every great con« 
fiicutional queflion, has proved himfelf the liberal, eloquent ads 
vocate of the people’s rights; and who, unlike fome that could be 
named, having once avowed 2 popular principle, has made his beft 
efforts to carry it into execution. A zealous triend of toleration, 
awarm fupporter of parliamentary reform. Every fcandalous 
epithet, and all ignoble artifices have been employed to brand a 
reputation which, in every impartial point of view, rifes as fupe- 
rior to the reputation of thofe who thus vilely calumniate him, 2s 
Jicht ts preferable to darkneis. 

* The marquis has ot late devoted himfelf chiefly to literary and 
philofophical refearches. The liberal patron of learning aud 
fcience, his houte is the general rendezvous of induttry and talents. 
Under that roof, genius ever finds a fanctuary, and merit a pro- 
tetor. The difcerning and impartial part of mankind know aad 
acknowledge the fuperior claims of this nobleman; and we have 
endeavoured to propagate amore univerfal knowledge of his worth, 
and to deiroy that unmerited obloguy which his enemies, with 
too much fuccefs, from the moft unworthy motives, have ate 
tempted to tix on his name.’ 

The author, either apprehenfive of retaliation upon himielf, 
or actuated with more than ufual candour, acknowledges that 
he is neither invulnerable to fhame, nor incorrigible to reprooly 
and affirms that he now ¢ kiiles the rad’ with patience and {ubds 
miffion. 

* His errors (he adds) deferved punifhment, and they received 
it. No kind indulgence was ever fhown to them, and his foul hae 
bled from the wounds of forfaken adverfity. He expects, nor does 
he deprecate every f{pecies of exagceration. He is.well acquainted 
with the merciiul temper of thofe whom he has exhibited to publie 
view in their native colours; but no terror of their throats hag 
made him flirink trom the tak he impofed upon himfelf.’ s. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


HISTORY OF ACADEMIES, 


ArT. 1. THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES AT PARIS$ 


Has adjudged a prize of 12001. [sol.] to Dr. Herfchel, for his 
valuable aflronomical labours. ‘This is the greater of the two annual 
prizes which the National Affembly has propofed for thofe who make 
the moft important difcoveries in natural philofophy. 


ART. Il. ELECTORAL ACADEMY OF USEFUL SCIENCES 
AT MENTZ. 


The two following prize fubjects are propofed for the year 1703. 

How is the increafing fcarcity of ewood at this place to be prevented? 

A work written in a popular ftyle, to teach the Germans the advantages 
of the conftitution of their country, and warn them againft the evils to 
which overftrained notions of immoderate liberty and ideal eguality lead, 

The prizes are 100 dollars [17]. 10s.] each: and the memoirs muft 
be fent poft-free to the perpetual fecretary, prot. Herman Ernft Rumpel, 
before the firft of March. 


ART. Ille ROYAL SOCIETY OP ARTS AND SCIENCES 
AT CAPE FRANCOIS, 


Aug. 16, 1791. Jt having been obferved for feveral years, that the 
{fprings in St. Domingo leffen, and that many have difappeared, the 
fociety demands awhat is the caufe of thefe circumfiances, and what means 
may be employed to priferve the Springs from diminution? ‘The fociety 
ftill wifhes tor obfervations on the temperature of different feafons ; 
on quantities of rain falling at different places; on the qualities of 
waters and paftures at different feafons; on the difeafes of whites and 
negroes, in plain and hilly countries, and in different manufactures ; 
on the difeafes of cattle, their caufes, prevention, and cure, and the 
fymptoms that diftinguifh the putrid ftom the inflammatory ftate; on 
the height of tides; &c. 

At this meeting Mr. Mouzin read feveral oDfervations confirming 
the ufe of peflaries in uterine hemorrhage: Mr. Geanty, experiments 
on the properties of a new alkali employed in manufacturing fugar by 
Mr. Labaddie: Mr. Morancy, obfervations on the hermit crab, and 
miftakes of conchiliologifts concerning it: Mr. Dorfon, a cafe of 
€xtra-uterine conception, in which a foetus remained fix years in the 
right ovary: Mr, Geanty, an account of a new aerometer by Mr. 
Ceravon: Mr. Valentin, an account of a crown piece (ecu de 61.) 
fwallowed by a grenadier, with remarks on the introdu¢tion of pieces 
of metal into the flomach, and the danger of employing quickfilver to 
alleviate the fymptoms arifing from it: the fecretary, the preface to a 
treatife on coffee, compiled from papers tranfmitted to the fociety : 
and Mr. Decourt, an effay on the fruttification and ufe of the fruits 
of St. Domingo. Mr. Morancy prefented the fociety with a piece of 
agatifed palm-wood, and fome pyritifed elephants teeth, found ina 
brine-{pring, in Kentuckey, in Virginia, 
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46 LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


THEOLOG Y, 


Arr.1v. Berlin. Lezarus von Bethanien, &c. Lazarus of Beth any, 
A pure Chriftian Book for thofe who are fuffe ring and diffatisf sfied . 
for thofe who are in Doubt or in Error; and fee thofe who are 
afraid of Death, and with to be affifted. In ‘Three Parts, By Ja. £) 
Trofchel, Preacher at St. Peter’s Church. 8vo. Vol. I. 364 D. 

sgt Vol. Il, 280p. 1792. Price rr. 16g. [6s] 

The intention of this book is fufficiently clear from its title, ang 
we can venture to recommend it to thofe for whom it was defigned, 
In this, as in others of his writings, Mr. T. fhows himfelf a zealous 
admirer of the chriftian religion, without it being a bigot to any fect, or 
the blind follower of human aut! hority : and the wh ole work difplays 
a aiene conception of the f{pirit of chrittianity, which its author knows 
how to render accept able to enligh tened reafon. ‘The epithet of pure 
chriftian Mr. ‘I. explains as ditt inguifhing his performance from th ole, 
which, confidering the ful yjeets merely in a philofoph ical view, leave the 
doétrines and authority ot the goipel out of the queftion, and from 
thofe which give human opinions as the do¢trines of Jefu s. ‘This ex- 
plan ation fully charatterifes the {pirit of the work, which is divided 
into three parts: in the firit the hifiory of Lazarus 1s taken as the 
ground-work: in the fecond are confidered the wifdom and goodnels 
of God in the mortality of man kind, and the different ways in which 
different people view death, with fear, with indiffere nce, “with cheer- 
fulnefs, with hatred of life, and with eager defire of dying : i in the 
third part the prefent life is confidered more particularly w ith ref{pect 
to a future one. Fens Allg, Lit, Leite 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

ART. v ° Berlin _ aur 2? Annalen der Gefetzgebung und Reche/- 
ge hr far: roukert in de ruffisc 24 Staaten, &C. Annals of Legifl flation 
and Jurifprudence in the - affian States: publifhed by Exncit Ferd. 
Klein. Vol. VU. Syvo. 442 p. 1791 
“This work cannot be otherwife than interefting both to the lawyer 

and the philofopher. Befide a fhort hiftorical account of the new 

Praffian code of laws, we here find a felection of many curious cafes 

illuftrative of its practice, remarkable ordinances of Frederic-William]., 

and various eilays on juridical dubjects. Fen. Allg. Lit, Leite 


MEDICINE. 


Ar? . Vie | eipfic. hi j i@i vere! ger Ly cure ther Tan fartz, &c. The come 
plete German Family Ph yfician : : by Dr. J. Chriftian Fred. Scherf. 
svo. Part]. about ZOO p. 1791. 


Aw are of the danger attending the adminiftration of aétive medi- 
cines by people unfkilled in phy fic, Dr. S. docs not attempt to teach 
pone how an cure aiieat {es, but how to prevent them. His grand 
object thereios re is the ufe of the non-naturals, to which he adds re- 
marks on the general attentions neceflary to be paid the fick, the know- 
ledge and prc evention of the moft common difeafes, quacks and quack- 
ery, vulgar prejudices refpecting phyf fic, and the effects of moft tamily 
medicines. The whole work Dr. 5. imagines will occupy eight ¥o- 
lumes, oe from the prefent fpecimen we are induced to wifh for its 
completion, Mr. Grunwald. Journ, de Médecine. 


AR Te 














ANATOMY AND PHYSIJOLOCY. 347 


Art. Vil. Frankfort on the Maine. Dr. //. F. Paulifhys Anleitung 
fir La dleute Vu CINE Vi rnunftigen Ae ieepthere, sé, i Hi. 
KF, Pauli ky’s Inftructions to Countrymen relative to a rational Care 
ot their tiealth, in which is fhown how the mot common Diteafes 
are to be pres ented and cured by a few iafe Means, and chiefly by 
proper Regime n: being a Family Book tor Country Clergymen, 
Surgeons, and intelligent Matters ot Families, particularly in Dil- 


wala 


tricts where there is no Phyfician. 8¢0. 6go p. Proar. [ 3s. od. } 

17QI. 

‘This is indifputably one of the beft, completeft, and moft rational 
treatifes of domeitic medicine with which we are acquainted. Dre 
P.’s chief aim is to give people in general jult ideas of health and fick- 
nefs, direct them how to guard againit ¢ diieafes, and - ich them what 
thev ought to avoid. Jen. d lil. Lit. Lett. 


Art. vir. Altdort and Nuremberg. Funfte Nachricht von der An- 
Balt fr erme Kranke, Ee. Filth Account of the Eftablifhment for 
Sick Poor at Altdorf in Nuremberg : by Dr. Chr. Theoph. Hofmann. 
Price 5g. [gd.] 1791-6 
We cannot but wifh, that others who have the care of hofpirals 

would follow the example of prof. H., In pul blifhing y annually a ftatee 
ment of their income, the manner in which it has been applied, and 
the benefits that have retulted from it. ‘The hittories of the cafes and 
method of treatment regularly given by the profeifor, though very brief, 
afford much inftruétion. ‘Tens Allg. site Leite 

Art.1x. Konighberg. %. F. B ittchers vermifchte Medicinifch-chirur- 
£! he §. hrift ie |. F. Hottcher’s mifcellancous Mz dico-chirurgical 
Writings. Vol. I. 8vo. 140 p. 1791. 

This volume confifts chiefly of Various cafes: what mot deferves 


} + L. ne y . se j ‘. } . , , 
notice in it is the great efficacy which che author has for id in bel/z- 


’ 


«. iva in old yenerea i] CO! Np laints. 7 R. dilg. olde Lélt. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOCY, 


Art. x. Leipfic. Bernhard? Nathanael Gattlh Schregeri, Lib. Art, 
ag. Phil. Dof., Fr gmenta tnatomica TS Phy fi heica, (Fe. Ana- 
tomical and Phy! iological Fraome is: by B. N. Th. Schreger. 
Fate. I. gto. 52 Mg with plates. 17Q1-. ‘ 


i - ° 17 . wy P + * - . m fe 
We fhall enumerate the frazments cont: ined in this fafciculus, which 


‘S 


we hope will not be the lat. 1. Of lymty hati [fel found in the plexus 
chorsides and Corpus friatum. By injecting th ink a lymphatic gland 
in the neig ghbourho od of the jugular vein, in fheep, Dr. S. difcovered 
thele lymp splainly. They followed the d tiretion of the vein . 
and in es particuls ily the finer branches, had no valves difcover. 
ab e by the magn uf 5 ing olafs. 4. OF the mupen lar cor tf, as ias called, 
of the lymphatics. Yr. S. here deferibes and delineates the fibrous 
ftructure of the du@tus thoracicus. He very juflly remarks, that muf- 


cular fibres are not conftrucied 1 univerfally in the fame manner, though 
they have all the fame ws and that rednefs is not a neceflary quality 
ot mufcular fibre. Dr. S. takes occafion here to add fome remarks on 
Me tenftbility of the toe atics, on the irritability of which he has 
“racy published a treatife | [ fee our Rev. Vol, X. pe 470.]. He infers 
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348 LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


it from the painful enlargement of the lymphatic glarids, confequent to 
the itimulation of a part having lymphatics ial 

(The tact is true, as we have experienced in ourfelves ; but may it not 
be faid, that the pain arifes from the preflure of the enlarged gland on 
the neighbouring nerves, or thofe entering into it? Ir is true, indeed, 
that no fuch pain arifes when the glands {well flowly to a much greater 
fize, as in fcrotuia. From our own experience we know, that the 


ding to thofe glands, 


pain is not confined to the lymphatic glands: on the application of a 
large bliftering platter to the nape of the neck, for inftance, almof the 
whole plexus brachialis fuffers. We do not here mean to deny the 
fenfibility of the lymphatics, but to caution againft admitting it on 
infuthcient grounds.) 3. Of the connexion of the veffils of the placenig 
awith thofe of the uterus. 4. Of the office of the thyroid gland. Dr. 8, 
fuppofes, that it ferves as a diverticulum, to prevent the brain from 
being opprefled with too copious an influx of blood, as the rete mira- 
bile does in quadrupeds. The fame idea has been ttarted by Sém- 
mering, in his tranflation of Haller’s Phyfiology. 5. Of the abjorl- 
ing power ef veins. Dr. 5S. endeavours to weaken the arguments of 
thofe who deny this power, but he gives us no dirett proofs of its 
exutence. 6. On the affertion of Crutk/bank, that no parts of the living 
body are pervious, except the mouths of the veffils. his article Dr. S. 
treats in the fame manner as the preceding ; and indeed it is not eafy 


to bring the gueition to the teit of fact, Jeu. Allg. Lit. Leit. 


AN A TOM Y. 

Art. Xt. Leipfic. Neurologie gencralis Trafatus. Deferiptio ana- 
tomica Nervorum Lumbalium, Se. An anatomical Defcription of 
the Nerves of the Loins, Sacrum, and lower Extremities, with Four 
Plates of Outlines, and Four fhadowed : by J. Leon. Fifcher, Phil. 
and M.D. Prof. of Anat. at Leipfic, &c. Fol. 75 p. befide the 
preface and dedication. 1791. 

This mutt be deemed a claffical work on the fubje%t of neurology, 

a work that does honour to the author and toGermany. Of the plates 

one 1s trom Camper, one from Walter, the others the proteffor’s own. 

On the dripute between Walter and Wrifberg, refpecting the nerves 0 

the lymphatic glands, prof. F. inclines to the opinion of the latter, 

that the glands are not deflitute of nerves. The printing is uncom- 


monty beautitel, Ten. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


“ 


an , ii. 

ART. \11. Frankfort on the Oder. Odb/ravationes xeurclogica ex Ata 
ime comparata, Ge. Neurological Obfervations from comparatiy 
Anatomy: by J. Geot. Ebel, M.D. 8vo. 


I “QOec 


36 p. with plates. 
r ‘ ,* ° ~ . . all 
Lhe object of Dr. E. is to fhow, that man has not of all animas 

the largeft brain in proportion to the whole body, but that he has te 

largeit brain in proportion to the nerves immediately arifing from % 
the obfervations of others, as well as various dit- 


Jen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Arr. xiii. Letere de M. de Homboldt, fur la Couleur verte des Végttam%s 


\ Letter from Mr. de Homboldt, on the green Colour 


Vegetables not expoled to the Light, Journal de en 
4 > 


wie 


‘ 
. 








¢ | have juft been making fome new experiments on the green co- 


leur of vegetables. Thofe “of the clafs cryptogamia which grow in 


mines, and which few bo:anifts have defcribed, have long enga; ged my 
attention. I have found fome, as the lichen verticillatus and “others, 
which, without ever having feen the day, put forth greenith talks. 
IT have obferved, that the psa AMIN, » pe comprefji, plantago lanceolata, 
Pipe are whe, € Lerranthy $ chy Int, ws Le Se, pl. 1ced in the ; gall Ties 690 


. 


fathom deep, frequentiy do not Jofe their lea ‘es, and produce trefh 
ones as green as the tormer. ‘Thefe obfe evenings 1 do not imagine to 
be contrary to the beaut: iful ditcoveries relative to the phyfiology of 
vegetables made by Meilrs. Ingen- Houfz, Senebier, and Pris Mtley. i 
pinion, that r e pale colour of a plant overihadowed by others 
arifes from tts being furcharged with oxy g° n. Light, which thows 


reat conguecin for this 2) rinciple, eg gages it. It does not combine 


am at o 


with the organifed | ty itfelf, m t phil ofophers aiJert; 1t only 
attracts the « x4 gen, W "hich that bade ce fej is on this account, 
that plants expoied to the fun emit oxygenous gas, whilit thofe that are 
1o overt: Fee (etal ) attord none. The mit yah fi ”} “tive 1S an @X- 
cepuion, becaufe, In common with animals, that plant difengages 


mephitic gas. The verrucaria faginea, the lich: cane L., the by us 
loGea, “2 ¢., are white, iene oxygen has a greater attraction tor the 
molecules of their fublance than for light. [hefe do not emit vital 
ir—But light is not the only fubstance that attraéts oxygen. For 
this reafon piants, which enjoy not a fingle ray of the fun, may, in 
certain fituations, retain their green colour. Mephitic and inflam. 
mable air, with which the atmo/phere of mines is generally infected, 
act on fubterraneous vegetables in the fame manner as light does on 
thofe that are found on the furface of the carth. ‘They attract the 
oxygen, wh ich combines with them, &c. 

‘ The colour of falts and earths, the phenomena of combuftion, 
the inze OUS experiments of Mr. Berthollet on the oxygenated muri- 
atic nad. 2 the folutions of meta!s in the nitro-muriatic acid, and other 
reaions, lead me to ful; ect, that, in mott cafes, the oxygen with which 
a fubttance is furcha ager Si is the caufe of its white colour.’ 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

ART. xIv. Stock] 1olm. Tal om macgra Aemnen fam uti de Tre Na- 
turens Riken, Sc. Et flay on various Mroducts in the Three King- 
doms of wp th: t have hese srful Simi arity both in exteinal 
oe rance and Ute: : by Adolphus Modeer. 8vo. 18 p- 

Mr. M. perceives or: ganization ia the mineral kingdom, and in- 


ftances ~ ick ia fiitulofa and ifs dschos cma. Lach ot the three kinge 
dons has a kind ot wool, oil, tallow, purer, and fuch fatty fub- 


ftances, falts, a kind of foap, colouring matter, &c. All thefe re- 


marks are j} ‘ut trated and confirmed by exainz 
Fer. Allg. Lit. Leit. 


MINERALOGY, 


Arr, xv. Berlin. Mineralogifche und bergmanns/ che Beobachtungen, 
&c. Oofirvations relative to Mineralogy and Mining on fome ot 
the Mountains of Heffe: by J. Ph. Riefs: with (a Preface and) 
Remarks: by Theodoric L. G. Karten, Ph. D. 8v0. 102 Ps 
\-th ® copper-p'aics, pr, 18 g. is Sd.J 379! 
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INTELLIGENCE. 





Dr. K.’s remarks enhance the value of this work, the anthor of 
ich is as fully convinced of the volcanic production of bafaltes, as 


| . . . c 
tne de a ae ’r is ot 1t5 watery — Je le All g . Liv. Leis if. 
Art. xvi. Frevberg and Annaberg. Ler Faz “4 hes Fea rnal, §2r. 

- ie Miner's Jou nal: by A. W e KG hler Ye ar the 3d. 2 Vols. 
Evo. 1127 p. befides the index. pr. 4 r. . [ngs] 1790. 


This ufeful journal continues on u e fame plan as before [fee ovr 
Rey. Vol. VII. p. 352, and Vol. I pe 2341; and from the preface 
we are happy to perceive is likely lon ay to continue. It contains much 
interefting information both to the ‘miner and the mineralogift, the 


particu lars of which we fhail not itay to enumerate. We find from 
it, that the mines and mineralogy ot En: gland have not been neglected 
by the German traveller. Tine Alig. Lit. Leit, 


MATHEMATICS 
Art. xvir. Hamburg. Theorie uxd Gebrauch des Hydrometrifcher 
Flv gels, Se. Vheory and Ufe of the Hydvomesrica Vane ora 
certain Method of obferving the Velocity of Wind, or of running 
Water: by Reinhard W oltmann. 64 Pp. 17gG0. 


The animometer here defcribed confifts of a wooden fpindle, croffed 
by two ftcel pins, at each end of which is a very thin vane of hard 
well polifhed wood. The vanes are inclined in an angle of between 


45° and 50°. On the fpindle is an endlefs ferew, moving a toothed 


wheel, the revolutions of which fhow the velocity of the wind. The 
hydrometer is conftruéted on the fame principles, and 1s fo contrived 
as to af ertain the velocity of a current at any depth that may be re- 
quired. Mr, W. recommends its ufe at fea, inftead of the log *. He 
gives us alf a detcription of Mr. Briinnig’s improved hydrometer, 
which meafures the force of water on a furface ftruck by it, and for 
which Mr. B. received a pene from a Dutch fociety, From experi- 
nents made in the Rh ine, t he Elbe, le-we the Arno, it appe ars, that 
the current of a river is fwi iftes at the furface than near the bottom. 
Th e obfervations of Mr. W. on the ra sme between theory and €X- 
nee in this branch of hydroftatics are deferving attention. 


Ten. Allg ye Lit. Leit. 


«4 
4 


me 
ry 


ASTRONOM Y, 


Art. xvimt. Paris. Mr. le Francais (la Lande} has publifhed a 
new edition, being the third, of his Aftronomy, with coniideradle 
titi ne firft edition was publithed in 1-64, the fecond in 
771. They refent 1 is in 3 vols. gto, of near 800 pages euch, with 44 
copper plates ; price fewed sgl. [2I. gs. 24.4}, and with a head of the 
author 30f. | fis, 3d.) more. The aftronomical tables in this work 0¢- 
cupy 560 pages. Mr. de la Laude. Journal des Scavans. 


Art. x1x. Berlin. — meine Unterfuchungen und Bemerkungen iber 
Ave Lage nod Anttheilus ME Bilé er Ay tle r bck. runter1 Planete m- und Komete Re 
bahuex, ce. General Fy xamination and Remarks on the Situation 
and Ditribution of all the Orbits of Planets and Comets with which 
we are yet acquainted: by J. E. Bode. 8vo. 43 p. witha plate 
2 teet § anches fquare, pr. 27. 12 g. (8s. gd.] 17916 


ee 





— | 


® M S Gort heb, of Houndfditch. London, h has lately invented 4 
perpetual log, in which a fimilar inftrument is applied, Thi 
4 

















ASTRONOMY. 357 


This is the original of a difcourfe printed in French in the Berlin 
Memoirs for 1787, juit publifhed, without the plate, on which are 
delineated the parabolic orbits of 72 comets, projected on the plane 
of the Earth’s orbit, with the orbits of Mercury, Venus, the Earth, 
and Mars (none of the comets reaching that of Jupiter whilft vitible 
to us), at their proportional diitances from the fun. The inclinations 
of the orbits of the comets towards the plane of the Earth’s orbit, the 
direction of their paths, the places of their perthelia and nodes, and 
the points of their neareit approach to the Earth’s orbit, are marked. 
That order and regularity, not mere c! 


»- 


f hance, prevail in the diftri- 
bution of the 79 planets and comets, with the orbits of which we are 
acquainted, prot. B. endeavours to thow, principally from the follow- 
ing politions. 

i. All of the feven planets that we know, and far the greater part 
of the 72 comets, arrive at their perthelia towards the fide of the nodes 
of the Sun’s equator, and but tew towards its poles, fo that their pe. 
rihelia appear to have a reference to the pofition of the Sun’s axis, 
2. Of the 72 comets 60 pafs within the Earth’s orbit, and only 12 
without it; and moit of them appear between the orbits of Venus and 


a aa 
bed on 


Mercury, or nearly intdway between the Sun and the Earth. Here 
they have enough of the Sun’s light, and are not too far from the 
Earth, to be feen from it conveniently. 3. ‘he afcending nodes ot 
the orbits of the feven planets lie in a remarkable manner heliocentri- 
cally to the fame region in which their perihelia happen, and which 
muprehends about a tixth part of the heavens only. In the fame re- 
ion, too, occur the nodes of more than a third of the comets known 
pus. 4. Vhe planets run nearly in one and the fame plane: on the 


ther hand, we find the orbits of the comets incline towards that of 
he earth in all poflible ang 


oO 


- - oe Tf 


gles, without regard to the region in which 
their nodes occur, or the pofition and diftance of their perihelia. 
This feems defigned for the good purpofe of the comets avoiding the 
planets more ealily; which idea receives confirmation from the cir- 


cumilance, that the angles of inclination towards the ecliptic of the 
numerous comets which approach neareft the Sun are the greatefl, ape 


parently the lefs to interfere with the lower planets, 5. ‘Thirty-eight 
of the comets move in confequence, and 34 in antecedence, a proof 
that the Cartefian vortex is inconfiftent with experience: ftill the 
comets that move in antecedence come into none of the figns in which 
the poles of the Sun lie in their perihelia. In this the comets at firft 
ight diter remarkably from the planets, all of which, without ex- 
ception, move in confequence, or in the order of the figns. 

We would afk, however, whether this be an e/éntial difference, 
fince, as prof. B. himfelf obferves, feven of the nine (we find but 
fix of eight) comets, that have a lefs (properly mot greater, {ince no 
one has lefs inclination than Uranus [the planet Herfchel }) angle of 
inclination to the plane of the ecliptic than our planets, like them mov¢ 
in confeguence. Is there not in this common plane fome caufe, though 
unknown to us, of their motion in confequence? Is it not at Teaft 
being too precipitate, to conclude, that all planets muft move thus, 
becaufe the feven which we know do? for why may there not be 
others unknown to us that move in antecedence ? We do not fay, that 
there are no diltin¢tions to be made between planets and comets ; but 
that no ablolutcly efléutial difference between hem is known to Us, 
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and that the characteriftics by which they are ufually diftinguithed de. 
rive only from our point of view and the limited perfection of our 
inftruments, and are partly flight, partly accidental. Their obfcure 
ap} yearance, tail, and remaining but a little while vifible, dit tinguith 
comets: but the lait circumitance depends only on our inftruments, as 
with better glafles we might fee comets in their aphelia as well as 
planets, and the others are not conftant in all comets. If a motion 
approaching to the plane of the Earth’s orbit, and in a lefs eccentrical 
ellipfis, be faid to diftinguith a pla et from a comet; it is evident that 
thefe expre‘lions are vague, as there are no natural limits to determine 
the greater or lefs: befides, there are eight comets in this lift, which 
move in a plane nearer to that of the arth’s orbit than Mercury doe:, 
Still (6) according to prof. B.’s remark, the latitudes of the comets in 
their per rihelia are fometimes fouth, at others north, whether they move 
in con’ eque nce or antecedence 
Laftly follow confiderations, founded on the calculations of Prof- 
perin, on the neareft PPE ach it is poffible for each of the comets to 
make to the aa rbit. Only three can come within a diftance 
from almoit as licel to two or three times as much as that of the moon 
from it: and it is highly improbable, that the Earth fhould be in that 
very b we ot ifs orbit to which one of thefe dan erTous comets ape 


een hes at the fame infant when the comet is at the point of its leaft 
diflance from it, particularly as centuries may elapfe before the comet 
again cemes to that point. Imperfect as our views into the economy 
of the v niverfe are , yet every rational and ftrict examination convinces 
us, that the powers of nature tend to the general good and pre Rrva- 


tion of pre whole; that indeed in thefe powers there is the germ (in 
gra\itation) of a future appre on and «iiffolution of particular parts ; 
but that care has been taken in various ways, that fuch a diffoluti ion 
thould be gradually senha ares nd with a folemn bn nefs adequate to the 
magnitude of the object; whence the fear, that blind chance fhould 
accelerate the cataftrophe, and fport with workds as with bubbles 
blown by a boy, vanifhes as wholly unfounded. 

A fixth edinon of prof. B.’s In troduction to the Knowled ige of the 
fi try Heaven, nine vg mul * Rewaty ifs des gefi lirmten Himmels, has juit 
Jett the prefs, with fo ine emendauons. Jen, Alig. Lit. Zeit. 


Art. xx. Gottingen. Mr. ; Scbyi tery of Lilienthal, has fent an 
account to the roval academy at this place, of fome important difco- 
veries he has made relative to the planet Venus, by the help of his 
Fi richel’s telefcope. He has not only found his conjectures re fpert- 
anc the “ 1g} t of don mountains in that planet confirmed, one of them 
being cet rdine to his C rae ted n five g ogra; hi i miles and fix 


: 
‘ 
{ 


tenths ‘igh, ouc nas alfo determined the time of its revolution on its 
AXIS. ifas he has afcertatned, trom the pe riodical cha nges in the 
form of its horns, particularly the fouthern one, to be 23 ; hours 20" 
59: 4- Ten. Allg. Lit. Leit. 
Axt. xx. Gotha, Explicatio S Ufas Tabularum Solis. Explana- 
tion und ! fe of the Solar Tables. 410. F 
Evplicai, S Ujus Catalog: Stellarin fxarum. Explanation and Ufe of 
the Catalozuc of hea Otars. ato. Both together IQ§ pe 1742- 
Under the above titles Mr. von Zach gives us two necefary appen- 
dages to his late work | fee our Rey. Vol. >X UL. p-472.]- ln them we 
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fnd not only the data on which particular tables were calculated, but 
examples chofen with care that teach the moft unprattifed how to 
make t ufe of the tables. Mr. von Z. has alfo added to the text feveral 
new and ufetul shrenataicel tables, amongtt which is a correction table 
for finding the true north from c orrefponding 2 altitudes of the fun, as 
it has been ufual to find the meridian. He has given us, too, a de- 
f ription and plate ot the new and tplendid obfervatory at Goth a, with 

defcriptions of the excellent inftruments uled in 1orming his catalogue ; 
an extremely accurate catalogue of aberrations of 162 tars, with tables 
for the annual proper motion of certain fixed ft: ifs, accore ‘ing to their 
right afcention and declination ; the geographical longitude of the 

Jen. dilg. Lit. Leit. 


principal ot bfervatorics in Europe; &c. 


MECHANIC S&S. 


Art. xxtrt. Paris. Meme aires fur différentes Queftions de la Science 
des Conjiructions publiques, Se. Memoirs on ditierent Queftions re- 
lative to public ‘and a Structures, which obtained Prizes 
from the Academies of ‘Touloufe and 4 urg: by be Aubry. 4to. 
192 p. with feverai plates. pr. rol. [8s. 4d.] 1790. 

The union of mathematical theory with oraftical 1 knowledge is par- 
ticularly pane in hydraulics and architecture. Mr. F Yee who is 
an able engineer, poffetles them beth. In the firit of thefe memoirs 
he gives us much ufetul obfervation on the itructure of bridges of con- 
fiderabie length in frame-work. With this view he examines the 
Htrength of the timbers in the feveral parts of fuch a bridge, their 
bearings, and the fhape that will give mott itrength to the whole. 
fron Mr. A. prefers to wood, as affording greater itrength with lefs 
weight of materials: a grand object 3 in bridges of this kind. 

he object of the fecond memoir is to point out means of prevent- 
the ove mig of a river, bordered by marfhy grounds, and ob- 
ftructed by mills that muft be preferved, with out chan, ying its courfe. 
Mr. de la Lande. Journ. aes d9at VANS. 


Art. xx111. Duffeldorf. Beytrage ZUIN proktifih en Wafferbau, Se. 
Filays “ ex Hydraulics, and the ‘Lheory ot hy draulic En- 
si ines: by «. F. Weibeking. gto. 212 p. 5 plates, and maps of 


= Rhinn ‘al Sieg. 17926 


“ his is an interefling work for the hydraulic architeét, confiftin 
ichy of obfervations on water-mills conftrusted on the Rhine a 
the + Sieg, bat: we = ‘nt its abounding x with typographical errors. Mr. 
W. has publifthed alfo an appendix to it, under the title of Fort/etzung 
der Ba Zim peer i uferbau, confilting of 73 pages. 

: ; J tthe Alig. I falls Leit. 


ch; 
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Arr. x XIV. Frey! burg. Beftimmung des Ver} ‘al ty ifs aw fchen dem 
Ach herb adie und V ic bbe Beak. *& FS D eterminat 10n ot the Proportion 


between Arable Land and Cattle: by ae ‘¢ Hermann J. von En- 
gel. svo. 160 ps pr. g g- [ 1s. 4d.] TOle 
Mr. von E., who has been long a p lite farmer, is of opinion, 


that nothing contributes fo much to the prenatal blencfs of a farin, asa 


due proportion between its arable land aud live flock. This, of the 
importance 
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importance of whi ch we are fully convinced, it is his obje% to afcer. 
fain with t! 1 greateil aa i ofible Pres 10Nn ° and hi S capability of CXe- 
forty years experience, the inform ation 


cuting it he grou unds On near 
- ehane ae 
he received {rc m hes rat inc , and ail obfervati ons are to 


him by many other expertenced farmers. 


~ 


J Ne A: lg. I delle Lett. 


o ee . ? ; con - y . ; 
Arr. xxv. Dreiden. Die Schetireyen in Sach n Erzgeb dq 


~ 


chi js CH sa. RPCOr se yy 
“ . é 


xf ? } ? ? C= r b 
fe bhecauwoure gegen emander gett, Sc. The Management of 
x“ 7 * «es 
+ . ‘ a - 7 . . , s 
Rhean in tie & _" . — eT leckl = a } : 
. ucep Aah G14 acon SYLOUNLAINS and in XN \ CNLCNOUTS Coimparea : by 
. 


h we + 4; oa Cad % _ 
The Sam . ee O. Q , p>. s R- + Y) \ e |] I / QI . 
~ 


’ lL, . ' > } ~~ 
sVif, von i » sty Pives Us 1¢ Me Uiclul i fo mation, de rived trom cX- 
ene lnahlea heanch af hiafhay _ 17} , ae 
peeicuice, Oh a Vall adic i Pasicil of huibandry . Jen. ee Lis. Leit, 
a - x . } > 7 o= ee he _ cd - a” - > Le 
SiR te ¥ xX T. Muni Le <i CET fas mil? lerb eljeru 4 4 aes Acherbanes 


wad der Landzirthjchaft Minferlands, oa Inflructicns tor the 
Inprovement of Agriculture and Hufbandry in the Country of 
Ae 


ee 


\ 


~~ aw 


iuniter: by Ant. Bruckhaufen, 2 vols. 8vo, 448 p. 4 plates, 
~~ % > ? 
pr. tr. [3s. 6d.] 31790. 


‘The country of Munfier is one of the wort cultivated in all Ger- 
many, and toimprove its ftate the prefent book was compoted, for the 
ule of hufbendmen and country {chools, by order of the fovereign, 
itis written ina plain clear itvle, adapted to thofe for whom it is 
defigned, and convevs much ufeful inftruétion in every branch of huf- 
bandry. ‘The grand detects in Munfer appear to be its watte lands, 
and the want of a due pro} ortion eeuavls arable land and cattle in its 


tarins, ‘Jen. Allg. Lit. Leit, 


POLITICAL ECONONK 


Arr. xxvir. Paris. Obfervarions fur la Queftion de [ Aliévation des 
fcréts N 


A ? - ’ } ES . : + 
Naricnaies, &C. Kemarks on the Quefiion on the Alienation 


ne ¢) | : 1 eadhe ped: 1, lags A Yamhill | t 
of the National Forefts, prefented to the National Affembly by the 


Noyal Agricultural Society, Feb. 2, 17G2. r2mo. 31 p. 
The fociety, deeming it particularly incumbent oa iifelf to invefti- 
- . ° in ~~. - 
gate a quefiion of this nates, | a committee, confifting of 
ret s Abenlie, Tefher Doi . Va Ire - de Fentlle, < 1d Di ’ 
for the pury ofe of examin ing it, “All the arguments cf any weight 


uogelted themfelves on either fide of the Gueftion they have here 
— a fy 
A 


T 


% . , e . 

§ » and from them concluded, that it is not for the interett of the 
pudiic that the national forefts fhould bec e private property, They 
2 


low, that the fore!s have hitherto been badly nana % a they are 
of opinion, that the abufes in their managemert adm it of eafy remedies. 
The phan of the Venetians in m inacing the public forefts they confider 
asthe mot judicious punued ta Fur pe, and therefore hold it: up as an 
example. 


it moft be obferved, that Mr. Boncer{S did not fign the report of 
we COMmittee. Mr. de Vozelle, ‘ 1? Sean 


J Qe} tee des 
. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Arr. xxvirr. Jena. Usher dos Feudament des philefophifchex Wiens, 
Se. On the Ground of philofophical Knowled ge : by C. L. 
Remhold: with fome Eluctdations ot the Theorv of the Faculty 


of Perception, §vo. 222 p. pro i8g. [2s, 8d.] 179! 
Amongt 
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Amongit the increafing number of writers on the fy fem of Kant 
erty 

we diftinguiin a felect few, who have the caufe of philo tophy vy more 
an the caufe of a party. The merit of Rein! ‘old wi ill be 
duly valued, when future philofophers, tanding ry on the thoulders of 
him and Kant, fee farther than they. We cannot but admire the 


} a } ynefe ° 3 . }. ! . ’ 
courave, tie zeal, ; 1a tHe fir! mneis, with Wi icl a proc eeas thY°re Wen 


every cificulty, w hilt the ardour of his inquiries remains unchecked 
by the m ili ynant judgment Ww hich Cause ot his contemporuarics fave 
patled both on his head and heart. ‘The prefent work 1s intimately 
. \ 1 > ,~} . oo” j 2 er ees i-_ -_ F 
ci nnetted w wh Nir. Ros Yhearie des | NEC LMM T CETING ZENS it € our 
, ‘ <7 - 3 ss ae i — i? mS ° 
Re > \ Ol. \ Se } ° 302 ls ang f1:$ Bey ras S VN £71: £ wa. bff ENT IER 
* - f - , ‘ [ cs £ | , '? i > . 
Vi jvert{ananifse . Philsjophen | ib. \ Ol. in }- i] . the. mow t etle - 
tial parts of which it plac es 10 anew light, at he iame time exypi lin- 
‘ - - . 
; e! . 1, 5 " . d., d apf} } 
Ing tOMe Pr (1f101 18 in them that Nz d eye Ak muha riiood. 
- "Fon - 1; ? ace 
Jf . & sé dul e 
. L- £ Til as ene ‘ y ‘ , q - 7 
Arr. xx1x. Frankfort on the Maine. Von der Neigune zu Monfchen, 


Pi yp r 7 


» Ihohifbater Nien ward. On the Affection to Perions of whom 
we have been Benefactors. Svo. 30 p. I7Qi-e 


ry P 2 ? , ‘YT - }. } a “ *. 
Thefe few pages contain fome very acute remarks on their fubje&, 


and well deferve the notice of the pfychelogift. ‘The caufes to which 
the author aferihes our affection for thoie to whom we have done a 
kindnefs,are our acquaintance with their perfonal worth : the confciouf- 

efs of having fulfilled a certain point of duty, or exerted our activity 
toa coodend: the reflection that fuch perfons are ethcacious means 


of exciting in us rational purpofes: the a that they aét 


with us, and increafe the eitedis of our rational actions: the pleafure 
t! Cs I n x rd att le a d t! ic heig rhtnmit 1g of ol it a Wes and 
whertv of ation, of which we are fenfible: wailf the fatis‘action 
we feel is always affociated with the object, as the ¢ aute ot that fa- 
Cisiactic n., Fen Se Alig ae By . Liile 


ANTIQUITIES. 


: 1): 7 P . “rae sirettscne Cover 
Arr. xxx. Paris. Difer'ation fur une ancienne Infcription Grecgne, 


Ce. Ditl>rtation on an ancient Greek Inicription, relative to the 
Fin inces OT the At i heniai ii Sy cont ain} ha iS An ‘ Ac COl ul it ot the {ums 


urnithed ia the Courfe of one Year by the Treafurers of a parti- 
cular Office: by Ab. ceahelicons, 4to. 112 Pp. 1792. 


Ab. B.’s intimate acquaintance with the antiquities of Greece is 
too well known to need any remarks. ‘The inicription which has 
lately employed his pen 1s engra\ ed on a marble, fix inches fix lines 
thick, and eight inches rte lines high [ French meafure}. It contains 
forty lines, and occupies the PH, A part of the tone 5 there being 
on the upper a bas-relief. This, which is much worn, exhibits 

o fivures, and between them atree, the branches of w hich. tripped 
of their leaves, feem to have been cut almoft at th: ‘ir origin. The 
woman, who is placed on the right, engi in her lett hand a {pear 
eRing on her fhoulder, and in her right a fymbol nearly obliterated, 
From what remains it may be taken either for a buckler or a wreathed 
foake, both of which are attributes of Minerva. The man’s right 
hand has hold of a branch of the tree; in his left is a laff He may 
seprefeat a Jupiter, a Neptune, a Thefeus, or an Kiculapius ; - 

Cc 
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the features are fo disfigured, that it is impoffible to learn from them 
any thing decifive. The letters of the infcription are three lines and 
half high. It 1s dated in the archontate of Glaucippus, which was 
410 years before Chrift. In it is an account of the expences of the 
public feats of that year, referred to the prefidencies of the feveral 
tribes, with the names of the public ofhcers that received or paid the 
feveral fums. The total amount for the year is about a million of 
livres: of this near 23,0001. flerling were employed in military ex. 
pences, and 17,5001. 1n feafts. From the fmallnefs of thefe fums it 
is clear, that the whole of the expences of the republic for thefe pur- 
pofes are not here fet down, but only the money furnifhed by the 
officers of the treafury extraordinary. With refpect to the feails, in. 
deed, the greater part of the expence, which was confiderabie, was 
born by a few of the moft opulent citizens; the public treafury fur- 
nifhing only the monev difributed oa thofe occafions. to the poor, 
and this, as Demofihenes obferves, and our infeription proves, was 
no great fum. 

The notes and obfervations of ab. B. are, as might be expected, 
valuable. In the prefent infeription neither the et2 nor the omega ap- 
pears: but it 1s evident from a fragment of Euripides, that the great 
efa was known at Athens in Ins time; and the omega was ufed on 
medals betore the archontate of Euclid, to whom the introdu@tion of 
thofe letters is attributed by fome, as ab. B. intends to fhow in a dif- 
fertation he is about to publifh in continuation of his papers on ancient 
coms in the Memoirs of the Academy of Infcriptions and Belles- 
Lettres: it is probable, theretore, that thefe letters were in common 
ufe, but not emploved in public monuments, before Euclid. The 
letter y being ufed at the ead of a word inttead of », when the next 
begins with a y, ab. B. makes fome obfervations on this fubje@t. He 
is of opinion, that the » before x, y, x, and é had a nafal found, to 
dittinguifh which a peculiar form was given it, that by degrees de- 
generated into ay. On the price of provifions at Athens ab. B, re- 
marks, that the medinxxs of wheat fold for one drachma only in the 
vear 593 before Chriit, for two in 440, three in 393, and five in 335. 
The price of a bull for facrifice was about 461. [1]. 1&s. 4d.] when 
this infeription was engraved; and about 37 years after, as appears 
by che Sandwich marble, it was 721. [31.j. From fome dates in 
the infeription ab. B. fhows, that the laft four pretidencies of the 
tribes in the year were of thirtv-fix days each, and not the firit four as 
fome have aflerted. He alfo difcuffes the various opinions that have 
been held refpecting the month puanepfirz, and attempts to fhow, that 
it was always the fourth month of the year in the Athenian calendar. 

Mr. Ameilban. Faurn. des Sgavens. 


~— «© 


SB ESTteorR Ye 
Arr. xxx. Bayruth. Auftlarumgen in der Gefchichte und Diple- 
maotick, ec. Illutrarions of Hittory and Records, as a Continua- 


tion of the Archivifcten Nebenarbeiten: by Ph, Erneft Spiefs. 40. 
305 p. 1791. 
Ir. S. here imparts to us much valuable information, ani fome 
geod remarks on ancient documents. Fen. Allg. Lit. Leite 
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Agr. xxxtt. Upfal. Mr. Knoes has publifhed the third gee 3 
lus of his Analea Epifelarue, Se. [fee our Rev. Vol. VI. p. 485]. 
It contains, amongit others, Fpiitles from Guflavus I. 1 cuadieal 
Campejus, from the unfortunate prince Guitavus, fon of Eric XIV., 
to kings Ste r} ifmund and John Ilf., from Eric in prifon to his brother 
Joh: , ~_ 1 Ch a ir! es IX. to Bern C le ment V jll., from Dr. Hornejus 
ot Hel tadt to chancellor Salvius, and from Axel Oxenttierna to his 
Ten. Allg. Lit. Lett. 


\" r; 
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BIOGR APH Y. 
r. xxx1it. Berlin. D.C. F. Babrdts Ge (Lichte feines Lebens, 


; Meyni nen und Schick ‘fale, Ss c im. i red. Bahr dt’s Hittory 
ot his Life, Opinions, and dlveneeses: written by himfelt. 


4 vols. 8vo. 1463 p. pr. 2r. 169. [gs. 4d.] 1790-1. 


_ 


7 


Dr. 8. has excited fome attention in the world as a literary man, 
vho has exerted his talents with zeal tor the diflemination of 
nowledge. ‘The tate he has experienced has been far from happy, 
and his character has been treated with no lefs feverity than his per- 
fon. <A faithtul account oi his life, therefore, depicting the interior 
movements of his mind, as well as his wayward fate, would be of 
{ome value: but the prefent work does not appear to us to po Tefs an 
effential requifite, veracity ; and, even as it is, it tends but little to 


the honour of his chasefier. Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


nd one W 


be Bd 
- 
- 
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ArT. XXXIV. Jena. Beytrage und Erlanterungen x 4 Hernn D.C. F. 
Bahrdts L benfbefchreibung, “éc. Additions and Explanations of 
Dr. C, "ky. Bahrde’ § Higory of his Life, written by himfelf: by G. 
Godtrey Volland. 8vo. 2g6p. pr. 16g. [2s. 4d.] 1791. 
This contains fome ufeful corre¢tions of the preceding article, 

written with great moderation. ‘Ten. Alle, Lit. Leit. 


ART. XXXV. Stutgard. Schubarts Leben und Gefinn: UNE, Ef-. Schu- 
bart’s Life and O; Mnions: written by Himée!lf in Prifon. Vol. I. 
SVYO. 292 Pp. eh 2 plates and the author's portrait. 17g]. 


The di elign of the author, as he informs us, was partly to correét 
fome erroneous reports concerning him, and partly to warn others by 
the example of his mifconduct. “Deftitute of prudence and docility, 
he could never apply hiunfelt to any folid plan of ftudy, and left col- 
lege with little but icraps of learning i in his head. His chief pleafure 
was to give free fcope to his warm imagination, and to fpurn at all 
refiraint. He was at firft an enthufiatt in re ‘Lis gion, but foon laid afide 
his piety for women and wane, though to judge from feveral paflages 
in this volume he has again refumed it; at one the a f{ceptic, at ano- 
et a believer in jefuits dreams of magic; always energy” with his 

*, proud of his talents, inordinate in his cnjoyments, frequently 
neg li gent of the duties of his office, a mocker at priefls, a a hater in fe- 
cret of ina giite erial authority, a bold critic ot the weightie ft things and 
per sie. in { hort, as he avows, one who knew not how to make a pro- 
per ufe of lie. In the p refent —— which contains his hilory to 
ti 1¢ age of thirty-four, many an ‘cdotes and obfervations on others are 
inter{perfed. We fhall relate one of them conc ‘hing Brechter, who, 
if not wholly the a or of the Brief siber Mon: chfrate en, * Letters on 


Monkhood,’ had at leaft a great fhare in them with the late 7. ag er he. 
Srechiter 
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r xxxvit. Lefe4e. From the General Catalogue of Book 


’ ° + » | - ‘ - ‘ if thy ear ¢ he o < 
} i ‘ i et ; * t . this >* a there ha » been g de 
cr in number Iss 5 the new HOOKS amounting fO 14il, conti- 
“ + + : . ’ . f]. - 2 + 1 
TN to 405, new editions to lGo4, and tranilations to 1$4, 1M aul 
: : S 177 , ° 
aa . yi Ze 446i fe Lit. Leit. 
— 
A . '? 4 a! . ? ? - . ad 7, ? Ls Ly bo? 
ARTY. » I sAugiburg Avcfourgs bucnara wcherge [chichte, Ole 
»- 4 - _ tl ; \, {1 . ’ \7 . 
si oe ‘ y Sale Fa »** uTY, y ol. 1 trom the Year 1gol to 
. } ; ‘o} ios 
As CG. W, ip dh With Ada w1lONS a ind Corrections to the 
= ' liven . - . » the endeyw 7 
bOY| Youme 4 D. 2-9 p- befide the index. 1791. 
r ; L The U7 7 nad ‘Be Ruchd -},2-J 
Arr. xxxix. Clim. G.W. Zapfi aitefe Buchdruck rgefchicht Schwae 
4 > \ . “~* ‘ a . ; a , * . We ‘ , 
Likise weie ésncient 241itorv OF Til bakin’ in Suz ibia ; Ora Catalogue 
, ° ,. ¥ , +. = = % 
f Books printed at Ulm, Efsiingen, Reu tlingen, Memmingen, 


“ner 
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- 
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a 
> . 
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Thanks 


mnting 
pri ‘ 


UNnacri 
Bewin 


troard, lubingen, Urach, Blaubeuren, and Conftance, from the 


nuion of Printing to the Year 1500, with literary Remarks: 
se ba 16 « < Ve = » | 


i 
Z.'s refearches into the ancient hittory of printing deferve the 


of all who tntereit themfelves in bib! Rogers phy : his hiftory of 
iced [Vol. X. p. 478]; and we 


u 


at uvien(Z we fhave alreagdv not 
Ve 8 eS ee ae ae oneal 3 ae ee, 
tund he means to furntfh us with an ancient hiftory of the Ve- 
prefs. Fen, Allg. Lit, Zeit. 


: , af 
vy - f ? ‘ . Seen 


rxu. Ingoldfadt. Mr. Seen miller has given us a fourth and 


ao 


art of I £4 Mia ives ar r Ins: go iad i vifis [fee our Rey. 


& 


Vol. VII. p. 478], containing accounts of “360 books with dates, and 


t. Ile has thus, much to his honour, accomplithed a 


tak of no {mall uificulty. Jen. Alle. Lit. Leit. 
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tning, Ec. Catalogue of a Colleétion of Manufcripts and 


etters, formerly belonging to Arclhbifhop Eric Benzelius the 


f 


inger, now in the Library of Linkoping: publifhed by J. H, 


‘S 


iii ovo. 2.4 Pf. IVQle 


*.% - . . . 
} 


lbrary of Lin Koping the manuferipts of archb. B., particu- 
the letters, formed no invaluable addition, In the catalogue 


here 
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MISCELLANIES. 


359 


Sere publithed of them we have an account of their contents, with 
lieeary remarks. The prefent archb. von ‘Troil has bequeathed to 
chis library his whole collection ot Icelandic books, as Mr. Gahm has 


i 


his ot law boo! INS» Jen. Alig, Lit. Leite 
MUSs IC. 


AgT. XLII Leipfic. 7. ¢ G. Albrechi jbergers grindlich ° Auweijung rer 
Compofitin, &c. A fure Guide to the Art of Compoting, with 
clear and tull Examples, explained for thofe who we wld learn with- 
out a Matter; with an Appendix on the Conttruction and Mode of 
pertc rming on all mufical Iniftruments now in Ufe: by J. G. Al- 
brechtiberger, Organut to the Imperial Court of Vienna. 4to. 
440 Pp- 17 QO-5« 

a: ; Pie £35 2 Sy Sroen 


Mr. A. is matter of his fubjeét, and has treated it upon the whole 


° ‘ “9 . ° ° = . wy ee . se a 7 . , . 
very intclligibly, even in its mofi obfcure parts. Fen. Allg, Lit. Leite 


MISCELLANIE S&S. 


ArT. Xft. P nis. Tableau général raijiuné S m a des Ouvrages, 
Ee, 2 gel and methodical Table of «]! the Works contained 
in the wrest on of the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Inferip- 


cons and Belles-Lettres, from its Commencement to the End of the 
Year 1788: by M.D. 4to. 416p. 1791. 


The U tility of a work of this kind to thofe who with to confult the 
Memoirs of the Academy is fufhciently obvious. Journ. des Sgavans. 


Arr. xtiv. Gottingen. dAuiatze mathemati/-nen, phy ftkali ijchen, che- 
j i" \Aael ) } ae 
I / CHER i? Oatsisea ws be a¥iatne eial de »/i yiical, and che Mic al Eflavs: 
7 ‘ vy A 4 + e . 
bv H. D. Wilkens, A.M. Pari t. Svo. gs p. with plates. 1790. 
Nir. W. here fhows himfelf to advantage as a mathematician, philo- 


fopher, and chemi, who thinks tor himtelt. ‘The firft eflay containg 
a tolution of the toHowing problem, Given the parts of the fide of a 
triangle divided in two, and the angles oppotite thofe parts, the jum 


ef which 1s that " the an gle Op ofite . he i ie Sistial vi cetermine 
the tria ‘ le. Mr. W. folves it by the help of a circle ; and about the 
fame time, Mr. Ka iftner, without a: iV knowled, ze of this foluti 10n, folved 
the problem in a readier way, by aco mparifo yn of the fines, and ape 
phed the folution to micr¢ metrica 1 meniurations, whilft Mr. W. has 


f} own its ufe in meafuring diftances from a fingle Ration. In the zd. 
Ww , =v? ~ On { M le S; ve } ] A 1d 

Mr. Corrects an erroneous expreh n Of wif, wc OdLe, IN His ACdl- 
. ° . ' ; ; \ . | ease a reartas nine 

tions to y his Kilay on mechanical Chemittry, relative to a certain pofi- 
. ry{t : } 1 on Gas — = ! } . 

tion of points on a fphere. [he 3d. is on the velocity of muill-itones, 


in whic! .W. fhows that many revo lve from 126 up to 297 times 
ina Mint te, without {poiling the flour, though Belidor afferts, that 
more than 60 revolutions in that fpace of tume wouid overheat if. 
The th. confifts of electrical experiments Pog by t — ig quills, 


and flicks of fealing-wax. ‘The fubjeét of he sth. is the in reafed 
weight of metals on calcination. This was occafioned by | oak Gren’s 
aflertion of the negative gravity of p logifton. 

In the preface Mr. W. acknowled dges hi s obl: igatic ns to Mr. rca 
for the afliffance he has afforded him in his ftudies, by his intiruétions 
the ufe of his books, &Ce Fen. Allg. Lit, Leit. 
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360 LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Art. xiv. Berlin. Handzerwhnungen nach der Natur. Sketches 
from Nature. 8vo. 182 p. 1790. , 


Thefe contemplations on various natural objects have been highly 
extolled by fome readers, but we believe a few only will tafte their 
beauties. Jen Allg. Lit. Zeit, 


Art. xtvi. Peterfburg. Le Salle de Recreation. The Recreation 
Room, or a Continuation of the Speaking Wall, or a Sketch of 
what is to be found in the Recreation Room of the Fourth and 
Fifth Claffes ot the Imperial Corps of Gentlemen Cadets: for the 
Ufe of the Cadets. 16mo. 277 p. with plates. 1791. 

This is a counterpart of the Speaking Wall [fee our Rev. Vol. XII, 

p- 120]. Jen. Alle. Lit. Leit, 


EDUCATION. 


Art. xivir. Zurich, A S:wif/s national Play is again propofed 
as a prize fubject [fee our Rev. Vol. IX. p.479, and Vol. XII. p. 240], 
in nearly the fame terms as before, only the prize is doubled. ‘The 
judges the fame, excepting Mr. H. L. Wirz inftead of Mr. Maurer, 
whoin he has fucceeded as teacher of the Caroline fchool. 


Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


Arr. xivitr. Nuremberg. MNaturlehre fur Kinder, Fc. Natural 
Philofophy for Children: by J. G. W. Mayer. 8vo. 262 p, 
r7gl. 

This little tra& is written in a pleafing ftyle, and in the form of a 
dialogue between a tutor, and feveral pupils of different ages and of 
both iexes. Mr. M.’s method of pointing out the utility of various 
phyfical truths in common life, or in the arts, or employing them as 
an antidote to fuperitition, pleafes us much. What he advances he 
generally takes care to explain by means of pertinent queftions, or ¢x- 


periments illuftrated where neceflary by wooden cuts. 
Ten. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


Art. xt1x. Erlangen. Ssphrons Lehren der Weifbeit und Tugend, 
Oc. Sophron’s Leffons of Wifdom and Virtue for his grown-u 
Daughters, or Sketch of a Syftem of Morals for Women: by J 
Ad. Schmerler. PartI. 8vo. 258 p. befides the preface. . pfs 
12g. [1s. gd.] 1791. 

The leffons here given are good, though they are not reduced into 
fyftematical order. The author’s merit is chiefly that of a compiler, 
as he has given us little of his own: he has however been rewarded 
by a recommendatory letter from the queen of Pruffia, and a gold 
medal from the duchefs of Wirtemberg. Jen. Allg. Lit. Leits 





